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e This column will serve different purposes from month 
to month. Sometimes it will carry an informal progress 
report to JUBILEE’s subscriber-stockholders. (The first issue 
was very well received, as the letters column indicates. ) 
Or, it may be used for an editorial, or to give background 
information about our contributors or about a special 
article. Sometimes it will be a potpourri of several things. 

With the publication of “The Creation of the World” 
(page 6), JUBILEE initiates a series of articles based on 
the Old Testament, one of the most beautiful of all books, 
which will appear from time to time throughout the year. 
Some, like the Genesis story, will be treated symbolically. 
Others will be handled factually, or analytically, depending 
on the subject matter of the article. The translation JUBILEE 
uses in its Genesis article is the excellent one done by Mon- 
signor Ronald Knox for the English hierarchy; the com- 
plete Knox translation of the Old and New Testaments is 
published here and in London by Sheed and Ward. 

For children (and for adults whose sense of curiosity 
is not dulled), JUBILEE runs another Old Testament sub- 
ject, a cut-out of Daniel in the Lions’ Den. To see what 
happened to Daniel, all you need is a sharp scissors and 
ten minutes’ time. 

Family life is another theme which will recur frequently 
in JUBILEE. People of all backgrounds and nations will be 
covered. This month’s subject is an immigrant Puerto 
Rican family living in New York. The author of the article, 
John McKeon, is a former editor of The Santa Fe Register 
and a frequent contributor to Catholic publications. 

Robert Wilberforce, who wrote about Margaret of Scot- 
land, was for many years a member of the British Foreign 
Office. A graduate of Balliol College, Oxford, Mr. Wilber- 
force has been, among other things, secretary of the British 
legation to the Vatican and Director of the New York office 
of the British Information Services, 

Dorothy Getlein (“Ding Dong School”) is the wife of 
JUBILEE’s film critic; she exposed her four children to 
Ding Dong School with the results reported on page 67. 

The Vincentian article was written and photographed in 
his own parish by John W. Ahlhauser, a staff photographer 
for The Milwaukee Journal. 

The illustrations for Msgr. Gerhard Fittkau’s “Behind 
the Iron Curtain” are the work of Rita Ham, a young New 
Jersey artist who has just begun a career of free-lancing 
after graduating from art school last year. The experiences 
related by Msgr. Fittkau will form part of a book, tenta- 
tively entitled The Thirty-Third 
Year. The author was born in 
Ermland, the scene of the begin- 
ning of his odyssey; he studied in 
Rome, Switzerland and Breslau, 
and was secretary to Bishop Maxi- 
milian Kaller until 1939. After his 
release by the Russians in 1945, 
Msgr. Fittkau became chancellor to 
Bishop Kaller, who was then papal 
delegate to all the German expel- 
lees. Three years ago Msgr. Fitt- 
kau came to the United States as 
executive director of a mission so- 

ciety seeking to help to rehabilitate 
the Church in Germany and to assist the expelled priests 
and their lay helpers in their apostolate among the ex- 
pellees. 
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UBILEE 


A Magazine of the Church & Her People 


MUNIQUE because ...it is the first national 
picture magazine for a Catholic audience . . . 


“UNIQUE because . . . you, as one of the first 50,000 
subscribers, will receive one share of Class A 
stock with each one-year subscription (at $5 per 
package) and will thus share in the ownership 
of JUBILEE and in its profits. 


HE Epirors of JUBILEE in- 

vite your participation in 
an exciting new publishing 
venture. The result of three 
years of preparatory work, 
JUBILEE will give a new vision 
of the Church and her people 
through the best techniques of 
modern pictorial journalism. 

Through the searching eye 
of the camera and the pene- 
trating insight of skilled 
writers and editors, JUBILEE 
will report the Church in all 
her beauty: her intellectual 
eminence, her hard work, her 
charity, her spirit of true 
peace. 

Current events, international 
news, the family and the re- 
ligious life, history, the liturgy, 
the arts and sciences, sports 
and entertainment — indeed 


every worthwhile field of man’s 
thought, work and play—will 
furnish subjects for JUBILEE’s 
text and picture coverage. 

JUBILEE’s subscription price 
is $4 per year (35¢ per copy 
on the newsstands). . . . But to 
initial subscribers, JUBILEE’s 
editors are making this un- 
usual offer: In a plan inspired 
by the Social Encyclicals, the 
first 50,000 subscribers will 
receive one share of Class A 
stock with each one-year sub- 
scription, paying $5 for the 
package. 

As a charter subscriber, you 
will thus share in JUBILEE’s 
profits and its successes. Only 
50,000 charter packages are 
being offered (many have al- 
ready been bought), so reply 
immediately. 





Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in order to 
promote and publish suBILeE, offers 50,000 non-voting Class A 
shares, each share (par value $1) sold exclusively in combina- 
tion with one 1-year subscription, at $5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering of charter packages. 
They are being offered directly by the Corporation. The expenses 
connected with this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). A complete prospectus may be obtained through the 
magazine’s offices at 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. : 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt from regis- 
tration, they have not been registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; but such registration, if available, does 
not indicate the securities have been either approved or dis- 
approved by the Commission or that the Commission has con- 
sidered the accuracy of the statements in this communication. 


TO BUY JUBILEE’S CHARTER PACKAGES, use order form 
below, or send check or money order ($5 per package) directly 
to JUBILEE, Dept. F, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


Dept. F, Jubilee, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16: 
(0 I would like an ordinary 
subscription (without stock). 


Enclosed is $ for 
subscriptions at $4 each. 


(J Enclosed is $ 


for _________. charter sub- 
scription packages at $5 per 
package. 


(0 Please bill me for 








( Please bill me for 

















charter packages. subscriptions. 
Name 

Street 

City. _ State. 


* 13 issues if you enclose payment now! 


BLESSINGS 


On the completion of each day’s work of Creation (see page 6), 
God blessed the results of His work and bade the living things to 
increase and multiply and fill the earth, The Old Testament testifies 
to the wide extent of the practice of blessing by the head of each 
tribe and family in the patriarchal ages. Our Lord consecrated 
the act of blessing so that it became the chief sacramental. 

A blessing is an official prayer of the Church, and conveys the 
value of the Mystical Body as a whole, not of the officiating min- 
ister alone. 

The range of things that can be blessed is almost unlimited. 
Man, of course, comes first: at Mass, in sickness and on his death 
bed, in times of emergency, on journeys, on beginning work. 
There are special blessings for women before and after childbirth, 
and for infants and children. Practically all the things that serve 
man may be blessed: the natural fruits of the earth—the fields 
and crops, eggs, wine, oil, seeds, herbs and grasses. Anything that 
can be eaten may be blessed. The animals that aid man, and 
the inanimate objects he uses—plows and tractors, printing 


MIDGET CAR, driven by a ieidaneen'-all presses, shops, bridges, electrical equipment, machines of all 


Italian youngster, is blessed by a priest in Rome. kind—may all be blessed. 


SHRIMP BOATS at St. Augustine, Florida, receive the blessing as they leave 
for the fishing grounds. God is called upon to grant them an abundant catch. 


, 
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HUNTING DOGS receive the blessing at Avon, France, in 
a ceremony repeated throughout the country. The dogs are 
TRACTORS, blessed at Boerwan, Germany, are recommended to the care of Saint Hubert, patron saint of 
placed under the protection of Saint Leonhard. hunters. The man in the foreground is the hunt master. 


, 





SHEEP are blessed in a Mexican village. The Creator, in the formula in the 
Roman Ritual, is invoked to grant them strength and health to bear their burdens. 
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LETTERS 


The first issue... 


St. Meinrad, Ind.’ 

Your publicity sounded good, but your 
first issue makes it sound like a modest 
understatement. Keep up this pace and 
you'll rejuvenate the whole Catholic press. 
Photography, layout and text are thor- 
oughly professional . . . and thoroughly 
Catholic. May your circulation go up in 
leaps and bounds. 

FaTtuHER Enric Lies, 0.8.8. 


Lansdowne, Pa. 

. . . [JUBILEE] is easily the best Cath- 
olic publication in America. Every liter- 
ate or illiterate Catholic should eventu- 
ally be a subscriber. 

Good article on the waterfront (“Wa- 
terfront Underground”) but poor think- 
ing at the conclusion. No new day is 
breaking on the waterfront. Longshore- 
men will be longshoremen no matter 
what their leaders are. That doesn’t say 
there should not be any attempt made to 
help them. In the body of the article 
mention is made that new leaders some- 
times turn out to be worse than those 
deposed. Why not just be objective and 
let it go at that? The longshoreman’s 
plight is no doubt partly due to his own 
stupidity: And his lack of courage in per- 
mitting himself to be shoved around. . . . 

Quinton James KEARNEY 


New York, N. Y. 

. . . [JUBILEE] is a splendid job and 
I’m not just trying to make you feel good 
when I say that the copy I showed around 
the office to people who have been inter- 
ested in the idea aroused a lot of enthu- 
siasm. I only hope that that reaction is 
widespread and generates the kind of 
material support that you all deserve for 
a fine idea beautifully executed. It makes 
me happy just to look at it. 

Pau FARRELL 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. . . Liked your first issue (except for 
the cover—too dark, shading on child’s 
hair poor)—a bit hesitant, but very 
promising. 

Oona Burke 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

... In my estimation, you show a great 
deal of courage in undertaking the pub- 
lication of . . . JUBILEE, and . . . if every- 
one reacts to it as do I, you should have 
no difficulty in increasing your subserip- 
tion list and distributing on a large scale 
through the newsstands of the country. 
I was pleasantly surprised. . . . 

It was also gratifying to discover the 
insert of woodcuts. Probably the appeal 
of these will not be as extensive as the 
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article and photographs on First Com- 
munion dresses, but it is this variety that 
should attract and hold readers of ex- 
tremely diverse interests. The format of 
the magazine is, in my estimation, well 
prepared. ... 

Rev. Joun J. FLEMING 


Worcester, Mass. 

Strictly, I should be correcting papers, 
but I do want to take a minute or two to 
send you a note of congratulations on the 
first issue of JUBILEE. It lives up to ex- 
pectations, and they were high! ... 

Would you be interested in hearing 
about the reflections of o° - corridor pre- 
fect at Holy Cross? Quite frankly it 
“burns me up” a bit to see so many 
worldly magazines coming into the rooms 
of our students each week. Reading these, 
they will not be developing a mentality 
that is distinctively Christian, and that 
is untortunate for them and for the 
Church. ... 

I was glad to hear .. . that you chose 
A.M.D.G. “because it sums up the pur- 
pose of the magazine.” .. . 

Rev. Epwarp S. STANTON, Ss. J. 


The letters A.M.D.G. mentioned in 
Father Stanton’s letter are the initials 
of the Corporation which publishes 
JUBILEE. They stand for the Latin 
motto Ad maiorem Dei gloriam, which 
means “For the greater glory of God.” 


—KEd. 


Maryknoll, N. Y. 

... [JUBILEE] is all that you promised, 
and more. With the very first issue 
JUBILEE takes its place in the front ranks 
of all Catholic magazines. .. . 

FATHER ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
. . » Your first number was certainly 
wonderful. I took my copy to work and 
got two persons to send in their subscrip- 
tion. Your contents and format is the 
finest piece of Catholic periodical litera- 
ture that I have ever seen. . . 
Josepu C. SAILer 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Congratulations on your first issue. 

Very fine work. 
Rev. Vernon J. KuEHN 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Thought the woodcuts were excellent, 
but the cover was too sombre. 
Harry STORIN 


Boston, Mass. 

I’d like to frame those Mellman wood- 
cuts ... but since I am planning to keep 
my copy of JUBILEE permanently, I don’t 


want to cut it up. Are reprints of the 
woodcuts available? 


. Francis X. TuLLy 
See page 68.—Ed. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

I liked juBiLee, but I’m thoroughly 
tired of Don Camillo, who is getting to 
be like Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees.” And I’d 
like more movie reviews instead of such 
a detailed review as of “Justice Is Done.” 
After reading that there’s no point in 
seeing the movie. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Don’t you Catholics ever get tired of 
beating the Reds? (“The Church and the 
Cold War.”) Live and let live, I say. 

RosBert K. WALLINGFORD 


See “Behind the Iron Curtain” in this 
issue.—Ed. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
I missed seeing book reviews. Don’t 
the editors believe in literature? 
HERMAN TILDON 
Starting with the July issue, JUBILEE 
will run book reviews.—Ed. 


New Orleans, La. 

I thought JUBILEE was going to be a 
picture magazine. All I see is words, 
words, words. If I want to read, I'll buy 
a book. , 

RENE PRIEAUX 


JUBILEE’s proportion of text and pic- 
tures in the first issue was about 50-50. 
More pictures in this issue, but there is 
no fixed ratio. It depends on the article 
and the treatment it demands.—Ed. 


New York, N. Y. 
... a remarkable article on the paint- 
ing of The Master of Amiens. 
Craire Hucuet Bisuop 


Chicago, Il. 

The first issue of JUBILEE arrived yes- 
terday. It’s beautiful and very excit- 
ing. 

Rosert E. Burns 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Congratulations on the first issue of 
JUBILEE—a magnificent job. I am proud 
to be one of your first 50,000 subscrib- 
eras es 
Jim SHEA 


Chicago, III. 

Your first cover was one of the most 
appealing I ever saw. Such a sensitive 
young face! But those wood cuts—let’s 
not get too primitive. And please don’t 
ever do Eric Gill—don’t people ever 
realize that great art cannot be reduced 
to a few unadorned lines hacked out of 
a block of wood? 

FRANK BRAMANTE 
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JUBILEE’s COVER 
shows Madeleine Barry, 
a student at the College 
of New Rochelle, and 
young Owen Daly, son 
of an art instructor at 
the school. Owen attends 
the Child Study Center 
which the College main- 
tains on the campus. The 
story begins on page 58. 
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The shape-holding strength 
of Armo Interfacings is woven 
right into the fabric. Choose 
Armo Hair Canvas for the 
more-important-than-ever fashion 
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to give life to the details of dresses. 


Remember, incomparable 
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y Woven for greater flexibility. 
y Crease, crush and wrinkle resistant. 
Y Shrinkage controlled through the 


exclusive Armo-Set finish. 
Y Odorless and do not lose their shape 


after dry-cleaning. 

y Easy to sew. 

y Are especially designed for home 
«sewing in width and weight. 
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Free Booklet “GARMENT CONSTRUCTION” » 
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FROM THE BOOK 
OF GENESIS... 


THE CREATION OF 


God, at the beginning of time, created heaven and earth. 
Earth was still an empty waste, and darkness hung 

over the deep; but already, over its waters, brooded the Spirii 
of God. Then God said, Let there be light; and the 

light began. God saw the light, and found it good, and he 
divided the spheres of light and darkness; the light he called 
Day, and the darkness Night. So evening came, and 
morning, and one day passed. 
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THE WORLD 


God said, too, Let a solid vault arise 

amid the waters, to keep these waters apart from 
those; a vault by which God would separate the waters 
which were beneath it from the waters above it; and 
so it was done. This vault God called the sky. So 
evening came, and morning, and a second day passed. 
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And now God said, Let the waters below the vault collec: 
in one place to make dry land appear. And so it was 
done; the dry land God called Earth, and the water, 
where it had collected, he called the Sea. All this 

God saw, and found it good. 


Let the earth, he said, yield grasses that grow 

and seed; fruit-trees too, each giving fruit of its 

own kind, and so propagating itself on earth. And 

so it was done; the earth yielded grasses that grew 

and seeded, each according to its kind, and trees 

that bore fruit, each with the power to propagate 

its own kind. And God saw it, and found it good. 

So evening came, and morning, and a third day passed. 





Next, God said, Let there be luminaries in the vault 

of the sky, to divide the spheres of day and night; let them 
give portents, and be the measures of time, to mark 

out the day and the year; let them shine in the 

sky’s vault, and shed light on the earth. And so it was done. 


Cod made the two great luminaries, the greater of 

them. to command the day, and the lesser to command the 
night; then he made the stars. All these he put in the vault 

of the sky, to shed their light on the earth, to 

control day and night, and divide the spheres of light and 

darkness. And God saw it, and found it good. 

So evening came, and morning, and a fourth day passed. 
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After this, God said, Let the waters produce moving 
things that have life in them, and winged things that 
fly above the earth under the sky’s vault. Thus God 
created the huge sea-beasts, and all the different 

kinds of life and movement that spring from the waters, 
and all the different kinds of flying things; and 

God saw it, and found it good. He pronounced his 
blessing on them, Increase and multiply, and fill the 
waters of the sea; and let there be abundance of 
flying things on the earth. So evening came, and 
morning, and a fifth day passed. 
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God said, too, Let the land yield all different kinds of living 
things, cattle and creeping things and wild beasts of 

every sort; and so it was done. God made every sort 

of wild beast, and all the different kinds of cattle and of 
creeping things; and God saw it, and found it good. 
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And God said, Let us make man, wearing our own image and 
likeness; let us put him in command of the fishes in the sea, and 
all that flies through the air, and the cattle, and the whole earth, and 
all the creeping things that move on earth. So God made 

man in his own image, made him in the image of God. Man and 
woman both, he created them. And God pronounced his blessing on 
them, Increase and multiply and fill the earth, and make it 

yours; take command of the fishes in the sea, and all that flies 
through the air, and all the living things that move on the 

earth. Here are all the herbs, God told them, that seed on 

earth, and all the trees, that carry in them the seeds of their own 
life, to be your food; food for all the beasts on the earih, all 

that flies in the air, all that creeps along the ground; 

here all that lives shall find its nourishment. And so it was done. 
And God saw all that he had made, and found it very good. So 
evening came, and morning, and a sixth day passed. 




















Thus heaven and earth and all the furniture 


of them were completed. By the seventh 

day, God had come to an end of making, and 
rested, on the seventh day, with his whole task 
accomplished. That is why God gave 

the seventh day his blessing, and hallowed 

it, because it was the day on which 

his divine activity of creation finished. 
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Ade Bethune 


artist whose work is also popular. Starting with the 

first appearance of her drawings nearly 20 years ago, 
she has become more and more widely known to American 
Catholics, who seem to respond almost instinctively to the 
simplicity, the strength and the genuine Christian spirit 
which characterize all her work. 

Her artistic talent is amazingly versatile. She has illus- 
trated popular works on the liturgy like Father Gerald 
Ellard’s Christian Life and Worship and Father Paul 
Bussard’s The Meaning of the Mass. She designs Christmas 
cards which are more widely used every year. The initials 
which decorate the text of Father Stedman’s My Lenten 
Missal were drawn by Miss Bethune. As the following 
pages show, she is also a mosaicist, an illustrator of Catho- 
lic comic books and a designer of embroidery patterns 
for a national magazine. She also designed the cut-outs 
of Daniel in the lions’ den for JUBILEE’s children’s section 
(page 48). And there remains her teaching—at, among 
other places, the Summer School of Social Worship at 
Boston College, and the Workshop on Art in the Secondary 
School at Catholic University. 

She was born Adelaide de Béthune in Brussels, Belgium 
at the outbreak of World War I. (“‘Ade” is short for Ade- 
laide, and is pronounced Ah-day.) She came to the United 
States in 1928 with her family, and after high school she 
attended the National Academy of Design and the Cooper 
Union Day Art Schools in New York City. Perhaps one 
of the turning points of her career as an artist came soon 
after, when she went to Boston in 1933 to work under 
Charles J. Connick, a stained glass maker. A few years 
ago, describing her early drawings, she said, “As I was 
very much interested in making stained glass windows, it 
came about that the drawings I made turned out to have 
certain qualities of stained glass: strong outlines, flat de- 
signs, light and dark areas.” These characteristics have 
remained dominant throughout all her later work. 

For an artist whose physical energies can hardly keep 
pace these days with the wealth of her ideas, the story 
of her first efforts at illustration provides a sharp contrast 
with the present. The Catholic Worker attracted her from 
the first time she saw it. From her point of view, it had 
only one drawback: it had no pictures. “I wanted to do 
vigorous drawings about the truth, about the right ideas 
and the good things,” she later explained. “But, when it 
came right down to it, I found out to my bewilderment 
that I did not know what those right ideas were.” She 
thumbed through a catechism and finally came upon the 
seven corporal works of mercy. What could be more nat- 
ural as subjects for the newspaper of the Catholic Worker 


@ BETHUNE is a modern rarity: a good Christian 
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movement, whose major work was and is the corporal 
and spiritual service of the poor? Some years afterward, 
Dorothy Day, co-founder with Peter Maurin of the move- 
ment, assigned Ade Bethune to draw for each month’s 
issue of the paper a saint from the month’s liturgical cal- 
endar. “I went home delighted,” she remembers. “I knew 
what to draw.” She has never lacked ideas since. 

This early experience was another important step in 
the development of Ade Bethune as an artist. Since she was 
drawing for a paper designed to be read by working peo- 
ple, she pictured the saints as workers doing everyday 
tasks they might have done if they lived in the 20th cen- 
tury, and dressed in 20th century clothing. “After all,” 
she pointed out, “the particular actions that the saints 
carried out were the same as the ones that we do all day 
long. So every work that we do can be a work of mercy, 
and thus sanctified.” 

Ade Bethune over the years has made a special effort 
to bring art closer to the average man and woman, not 
only through the simplicity of her style and the fact that 
she often chooses to dress her saints in contemporary 
clothes, but especially by getting ordinary people to help 
her with her work whenever she can. Some years ago 
Father Joseph L. Lonergan, then pastor of St. Paulinus 
Church in Clairton, Pa., asked Miss Bethune to help him and 
his parishioners build and decorate a new church building. 
She made the designs for the decorations, then got the 
help of the parishioners in executing them. Similarly, when 
she was asked to go to the Philippines to help decorate 
the church shown on page 19, she trained a native carpen- 
ter, who had never made anything more artistic than han- 
dles for bolo knives, to carve statues, stations of the cross 
and the crucifix over the main altar. She herself did the 
huge mosaics on the front and rear facades of the church, 
choosing as her subjects for the three front panels the 
marriage of Saint Joseph and the Blessed Virgin, the work- 
shop in Nazareth and the death of Joseph. Explaining her 
choices, she said, “I figured it should not hurt the poor 
women tramping along the road with bags of rice on their 
heads, or the railroad crews rolling up and down with 
trainloads of cane, to be cheered by images of marriage, 
work and a happy death!” 

This effort to bring art close to the people is one of her 
favorite themes as a teacher ‘and as a lecturer who has 
spoken all over the country. As a longtime member of the 
Catholic Art Association, and as editor from 1947 to 1950 
of The Catholic Art Quarterly, she has done a great deal 
to make better known the kind of art which combines 
deeply Catholic inspiration with a total respect for the 
integrity of artistic standards.—Rosert L. REYNOLDS 
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Christ, in this picture 
of the Sacred Heart, is shown 
as a young shepherd. 
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Ade Bethune put her theories of 
“each man an artist” into practice 
in decorating St. Dominic’s School 
in Detroit. She drew the outlines 
of such scenes as this of Saint 
Thérése of Lisieux; the students 
did the painting. 


St. Joseph’s Church in the Philippines, 

for which Miss Bethune did the exterior mosaics. 
Working with the help of local craftsmen, 

she assembled the mosaics from whatever materials 
came to hand: broken bits of coke, beer and whisky 
bottles, and broken platters contributed by 
parishioners. “It was a great day,” she says, 

“when a doctor sent in 20 milk of magnesia bottles, 
just in the nick of time for St. Joseph’s trousers.” 








This wedding certificate 
for a Mexican parish 
was designed in bright 
greens and reds 
familiar to the people. 





¢ is tree that there is no time that ts 
not replete with divine gifts, and by 
Cods grace we may at all times have 


access to His mercy. Yet now we should 
redouble our efforts to make Spiritual 
progress & to be animated with Spectal 
Confidence ,-for the anniversary day of 
our Redemption draws near. This ap- 
proaching festival invites us to devote 
ourselves to every good work that we 
may celebrate with punty cf body & 
mind the incomparable mystery of 
our Lords Passion. Of course our devo- 
tion and reverence towards so greata 
mystery Should be Kept up throughout 


One of many postcards 


of the saints shows 
Saint Jerome trans- 


lating the Bible while 
his faithful lion curls 


up at his feet. 





the whole year; we should ever appear 
in the Sight of God such as we are 
bound to be on the Solem nity of Eastler> 
But thes ts an effort which only few 
among us have the Courage to Sustain. 
The weakness of the flesh induces us 
to relent our austcrities; the various 
occupations of everyday kfe distract us, 
& thus even the virtuous find their 
hearts clogged by the dust of this earth, 
Hence our Lord has most providentially 
given us these forty days whose holy exer 
cises Should Serve as a remedy to 
yegain our purity Of soul. 

SAINT LEO 


Covers and illustrations 

for Catholic comic books 
are another current project. 
Christ in Peter’s boat is her 
favorite cover. The parable 
of the prodigal son is drawn 
in modern idiom. 


Miss Bethune’s excellent 
calligraphy, taught her 

by John Howard Benson, 

is illustrated in this 
lettering of a Lenten homil: 
by Pope Saint Leo. 
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Thus said the Lord that created thee: 
Fear not for I have redeemed thee, 
and called thee by thy name: 


thou art mine. 


Mass cards are two of a series 

done for her own St. Leo Shop in Upton, Mass., 
which Miss Bethune opened in 1935. In 1944 
the entire stock was turned over tu Designs 

for Christian Living in Kansas City, Mo. 


Embroideries of the Nativity 

and the Holy Family are designed 

for home embroidering. Complete kits, 
including patterns, linen and 

colored yarn, are available. 
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Unto Thy faithful, O Lord, 

life is changed, not taken 

away: and the abode of this 

earthly sojourn being dis- 

solved, an eternal dwelling 
is prepared in heaven. 


Cross stitch embroidery of Madonna and Child 
is one of several done for McCall's. 

This is a transfer pattern available 

in a 16 by 18 inch design. 











FAMILY PORTRAIT 





THE ORTIZ FAMILY 


finer face that dominates this page belongs to Luciano 
Ortiz, aged 38, a mechanic by trade who currently lives 
with his wife and four children on New York City’s lower 
East Side. As a face it strikes a familiar note for an 
ever growing number of Americans: a little wary, a little 
strained, patient, competent and enduring, it is identified 
by other names with increasing frequency in churches, 
bars, ballparks, subways, factories and garages throughout 
the land. It is the face of the latest great wave of immigra- 
tion to break on these shores, that of a Puerto Rican who 
is, among other things, a working man, a Catholic, an ex- 
soldier, a husband and father, a decent neighbor, a tax- 
payer and a firm believer in the American Dream. 

But it is more than just that for Catholics. For it is 
doubtful whether any immigrant group, Catholic in culture, 
tradition and practice, has at any time in our national 
history faced the contempt and opprobrium that has been 
the average portion meted the Puerto Rican in his efforts 
to integrate himself into our society. 

And far from welcoming the increase to the Faith signal- 
ized by the arrival of more than six hundred thousand 
Puerto Ricans in their midst, the reaction of the American 
Catholic laity has to date ranged from one of stolid indif- 
ference to one of outspoken contempt. 

A man in difficulties takes help where it is offered. If 
help is given in the name of a religion other than his own, 


while the majority of his co-religionists stand by indiffer- 
ent to his plight and problems, he would have to be of 
heroic sanctity not to feel his allegiance to his own faith 
waver or begin to grow cold. And that the spiritual allegi- 
ance of tens of thousands of Puerto Rican immigrants has 
not only wavered but shifted under the pressure of social 
hostility is an established fact. 

In present day New York alone, by count of the Chan- 
cery Office, there are more than 80 store-front missions 
and settlement houses of denominations other than Cath- 
olic struggling to wean the spiritual allegiance of the 
Puerto Rican from the Faith. To counter this there are, in 
all of Spanish Harlem, two Catholic settlement houses 
staffed and run by lay Catholics—Casita Maria on East 
107th Street with the blessing and backing of Catholic 
Charities and Casita San Jose on East 101st Street, organ- 
ized and run on a volunteer basis in their spare time by 
two Catholic girls with the blessing of no one. 

Too poor to support a major seminary of its own until 
recently and staffed in large part by a non-native clergy. 
the Church in Puerto Rico has been unable to send priests 
to follow their flocks in the manner of the Irish, German 
and Italian clergy, and Cardinal Spellman was recently 
forced to enlist the aid of the Spanish Church in the effort 
to provide priests who were simpatico toward the mores, 
tradition and culture of the Puerto Ricans. The Church in 
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) Spain, still weak from the hemorrhage of the Civil War 
and struggling with its own problems of debt and poverty, 
| has been able to supply only three priests to the mission 
| field of Spanish Harlem. The indifferentism of Catholic 
_ lay organizations toward the Puerto Rican problem in 
| New York can best be described as total and Cardinal 
Spellman has been forced to make what shift he can by 
| asking yet greater efforts of an already overtaxed 
_ clergy in parishes that have sustained the heaviest increase 
_ of Puerto Ricans in addition to their own parishioners. 
That the amount of fallen away Catholics among the 
Puerto Rican emigrants does not approach majority pro- 
portions is a tribute to their stoicism and stubborn loyalty 
when considered in the light of the fact that they are, 
in the main, products of a secular educational system, 
sketchily grounded in the catechetical rudiments of the 
Faith and receiving but meagre positive aid from the 
Church in their struggle for social betterment. 

For Luciano Ortiz, the subject of this story, as with 
hundreds of thousands of his fellow islanders, the jump 
to the mainland of the United States provided little oppor- 
tunity for greater integration in the Mystical Body of the 
Church. No lay group sought him out, and his sole contact 
with any member of a Catholic organization was a fleeting 
one with a house to house salesman of the St. Anthony’s 
Messenger organization. 

For any immigrant to these shores the new way of life 
is hard in the beginning, doubly so if the immigrant is 
poor and unfamiliar with the language, with nothing but 
the wit he can command and a willingness to work to pro- 
vide him entree. Besieged by a multitude of pressing prob- 
lems, the average immigrant finds the practice of his faith 
the one most easily dispensed with in the predominantly 
secular society he finds himself in. In this Luciano was 
no different from the majority of his fellow countrymen 
during his first months in New York, and it was only after 
the arrival of his family that he sought out and became 
a practicing member of his neighborhood parish. 































As with everyone else it was the problem of a job that 
re beset him first. When he stepped from the reconverted 
of transport plane at La Guardia Field in the Spring of 1947 
th he had a working knowledge of the English language 
s ; gained during his Army service, one hundred and fifty 
a4 dollars and the address of the perennial “cousin” in his 
al wallet—the one who is the patron of all immigrants to all 

countries in all ages—the member of the family who has 
n- gone before. These, plus health, the prayers of his growing 
ns family that he had left behind, and his ability as an all 
h- round mechanic and operator of heavy power machinery, 
he bulldozers, road graders and heavy cranes, were his total 
in assets. The cousin provided the first job, that of assistant 
es in the neighborhood grocery store that he owned and 
st operated on Baxter Street, and a bed in the flat that he 
1€ occupied over the store. 
n- The store, the flat, the neighborhood and what he man- 
ny aged to see of the city in the first few weeks of his stay 
all were a far cry from anything that Luciano had yet 
il experienced. Born in Ponce, the most Spanish in tradition 
y> of Puerto Rican cities, he was used to a more unhurried 
ts tempo of life and living. Worse yet, he found himself un- 
in able to participate in a conversation with native New York- 
ly ers. The flat rapidity of speech delivery, the colloquialisms, 
rt the unfamiliar inflections all tended to render him tongue- 
s, tied and self-conscious. Homesick for his native culture and 
in an alien in a hostile environment, the average Puerto Rican 
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finds himself reading Spanish-language newspapers and 
magazines with increasing frequency, attending Spanish 
movies and listening to Spanish radio programs—to the 
exclusion of anything American. 

More aggressive and competent than most, Luciano 
fought this encroachment of a ghetto psychology with all 
the stubbornness that a past life of tough self sufficiency 
could lend him. The third son of a World. War I veteran 
who had married a widow with four children following his 
wife’s death—thereby straining the Ortiz household in 
Puerto Rico beyond its physical capacities—Luciano had 
found himself on the streets of Ponce at the tender age 
of five with his way in the world to make. God’s Grace, 
an alert mind and a tough physique were all that stood 
between him and the swift extinction that is the common 
fate of so many Poncenos in a similar predicament. The 
three are still with him, and his faith in their ability to 
carry him through any crisis is still unshaken. 

Six months after his arrival in New York Luciano had 
managed: A) to get a $65-a-week job as a body and fender 
man in a Brooklyn garage, B) to find and furnish a four 
room cold water flat on Clinton Street, C) to sign up in 
a night class for aspiring television repair men, and D) 
to send for his family. He did all of these things without 
resorting to the aid of a local left-wing Congressman, go- 
ing on home relief or taking aid from any charitable or- 
ganization, religious or otherwise. It is by no means an 
unusual record among Puerto Rican emigrants. What dif- 
ferentiates it from the rest has been his stubborn refusal 
throughout to accept the valuation of himself and his fel- 
low islanders commonly met with among native New York- 
ers—that of illiterate, shiftless and untalented foreigners 
—and to do so with humor and tolerance, without giving 
way to bitterness or hatred or retreating into a narrow 
and defensive nationalism. If the humor is a little wry at 
times and the tolerance strained, that is only to be expected. 
But it is a tribute to the manhood and basic decency of 
Luciano and his fellow islanders that they have, in the 
main, withstood the contempt and persisted in taking 
America at its own valuation—that of a nation providing 
an ever expanding horizon of opportunities for the full 
realization of an individual’s capabilities. 

This, then, is Luciano Ortiz—one man and his family. 
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America, among other things, is the land of things mechanical 
and runs on a billion wheels. To keep them running at top 
efficiency takes the full time services of an army of mechanics, 
among them Luciano Ortiz. No one ever remembers a mechanic. 
save for a faulty job—America, among other things, is the land 
of trained skills and the mechanic’s is only one of many—but 
for all his million-faced anonymity in mills and roundhouses and 
garages throughout the land, the economy of the nation is utterly 
dependent on the skill of his hands and a good mechanic knows 
his worth. Luciano is a good mechanic and knows it. Machines. 
their workings and the study of them have been his life since 
he first managed to attach himself to a garage at the age of eight 
in faraway Ponce. 

It takes time to be a good anything. Time, chance and oppor- 
tunity for study. It is the last category that founders the hope 
of many workingmen for job betterment. For a man who works 
hard, time away from the job is a precious thing; the harder 
the job the more precious the time spent away from it, and there 
never seems to be enough of it: a long morning’s sleep, a trip 
with the kids to the zoo, a few beers with friends in the neighbor- 
hood tavern, a card game with the in-laws—and the back of a 
week-end is already broken with scarce enough time to read the 
comics and the sports section of the Sunday papers before think- 
ing of getting back to the next week’s work. It takes a special 
discipline to snatch the hours from your spare time that could 
be spent in a dozen more pleasurable ways, to go down into your 
cellar shop that you've fixed up, as Luciano Ortiz has fixed his. 
and after the kids are in bed for the night get in a few licks learn- 
ing another trade—in Luciano’s case, radio and TV repairing. 
Apart from the fact that it all helps to give the kids the chance they 
deserve, Luciano is strengthened in the knowledge that his wife 
understands and approves. 





It wasn’t always so. When Luciano first broached 
| the idea back in the winter of 1948, of the feasibility 
' of moving to New York, Mrs. Ortiz was a long way 
' from enthusiastic. True enough, many of their 
| friends and neighbors had moved north to Nueva 
' York since the war and there was a general air of 
' restlessness abroad in Puerto Rico, but Mrs. Ortiz 
' was far too stable a personality, too competent and 
' settled in her role of housewife and mother to be 
| affected by such vagaries. But Luciano kept on talk- 
ing of the necessity of getting out. Since his return 
from the Army after World War I] he had had his 
eyes fixed on a wider horizon of opportunities, both 
for himself and for the children, than Puerto Rico 
afforded. The whole island was in a ferment, over- 
crowded, with three applicants for every new job 
and it was not only the workers and the unemployed 
but the life-blood of the island—doctors, lawyers, 
journalists, skilled workers and technicians—who 
were streaming north. 

Most of Mrs. Ortiz’ reluctance toward the move 
was based on the fact that Luciano occupied the 
very top rung of the economic ladder that a worker 
could hope to attain on the island. As a mechanic 
and operator of heavy contracting machinery— 
cranes, road graders and bulldozers—he was and 
had been for years known and liked by most of 
the American firms who worked on Insular Govern- 
ment contracts. 

But Mrs. Ortiz was a good wife, and a good wife 
knows when an idea in her husband’s mind has 
passed the boundary of the purely rational, and 
therefore arguable, into the territory of the mystical 
and non-arguable. By the Spring of 1948 the idea had 
become unarguable so far as Luciano was concerned 
and the family got ready to make their move. 

In all the years of their married life together Mrs. 
Oritz had had unlimited faith in Luciano’s ability 
as a provider, but it faltered when she first set eyes 
on the four tiny rooms of the cold water flat that 
he had managed to procure on Clinton Street. A 
fleeting expression of resentment still passes over 
her face whenever she discusses the shortcomings 
of the flat as a habitable domicile. In Ponce, the 
house where she had lived since her marriage had 
five rooms, a sleeping porch and a walled garden, 
a paradise compared to the Clinton Street flat. 

A winter spent in a flat on Clinton Street is apt 
to leave the victim with the feeling of having been 
a survivor of a beleaguered fortress. There is the 
same sense of strain, overcrowding and nervous 
tension, and long before the Good Humor man and 
the stickball tournaments of the kids in the clut- 
tered gutters herald the coming of Spring for the 
Puerto Rican families along Clinton Street and the 
surrounding environs, the collective nerves of the 
tenants of any given flat are in rags. 

But meanwhile life has to go on and to the fur- 
therance of that simple objective Mrs. Ortiz brought 
not only the full weight of her moral authority as 
mother but two other attributes of no small value: 
a rock-like calm in times of crisis—an attitude 
rarely met with in Puerto Rican women—and a 
grim determination that the family Ortiz would 
not only survive but prosper in the new life. 
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For the three oldest Ortiz children—Norma, Robert and Luciano, 
Jr. (called “Junior” at home)—who were born in Ponce the new 
life is one of adventure tinged with the frustrations and humili- 
ations that are the lot of so many Puerto Rican children in our 
society. It is of necessity a world of conflicting values that, un- 
resolved, contain the seeds of tragedy. For any children, and 
they the children of immigrants, the world is a place of ¢ontinuing 
tension: behind them and filling one part of their minds lies the 
continuum of their parents’ cultural traditions and mores to which 
they are bound by an intricate web of filial loyalties and instinctive 
sympathies. Before them lies the world that they were committed 
to by their parents’ decision, and which they must conquer if they 
are ever to realize themselves fully as human beings. Between the 
two, sustained in constant tension between two opposite ways of 
life, lies the present: a tightrope to be walked with delicate preci- 
sion. Very few of the children of immigrants manage to walk it 
unscathed with the limited aid that their parents, because of old 
country mores and attitudes, can give them. But the older Ortiz 
children are walking it rather well. 
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The same laundry tub that Norma uses for washing the 
dog also serves for washing Yvette’s hair. (With the top 
down it becomes a breakfast table.) Such experiences, the 
impact of which comes with dawning maturity, in a sen- 
sitive child can bring the tensions and hostilities of the 
outside world into the home, despite the attempts by the 
parents to give the child the spiritual defenses to handle 
such problems. 








Inevitably, in the best adjusted family, there are times of open 
warfare when hidden hostilities, born of the continuing tedium 
of close confinement and enforced proximity, flare suddenly into 
the open, In this regard, the Ortiz family is no different from any 
other and with the license granted the very young in Puerto Rican 
families it is Yvette, aged three, the youngest of the Ortiz chil- 
dren, who is usually the offender. 

For the older children there is school, the playground and visits 
to neighbors, all capable of providing an escape from the con- 
finement of the flat, but for Yvette the street and the outside world 
are still things of mystery, visited and experienced only on the 
occasions when she accompanies her mother shopping or goes 
with the family to Mass on Sundays. Inevitably the resentment 
she feels at being left out of things flares out in spectacular tan- 
trums. But the heartbreaks of the very young are fortunately of 
short duration and in a very few minutes after the first tears flow 
the first edges of a smile appear and the world is once more a place 
of wonder and excitement and mysterious activities that she will 
one day share. 
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For the three older children the wonder, the mystery and the excitemen: 
of the outside world, symbolized by street and school, have been steadily 
unfolding for some time, and not all of it is joyful by a long shot. 

For one thing, the Clinton Street neighborhood lacks adequate play- 
grounds. The Police Athletic League does what it can to relieve the prob- 
lem, and after school Norma, Robert and young Luciano Ortiz take advan- 
tage of PAL’s facilities for boxing, wrestling and other forms of recreation. 

For the last 75 years the childhoods of the various generations of immi- 
grants, Irish, Jewish and Puerto Rican, who lived along Clinton Street 
have been scarred by the gap between what they were taught in the class- 
room and what they found practiced on the street. 

In school the boy opens the book and it is all there: the high dreams. 
the glory, the incredible achievements of those shadowy generations of 
immigrants in the past who founded, fought and suffered that America 
might be, and being, be great. But there is little as yet in the books about 
the sufferings, the achievements and the contributions of the Puerto Rican 
toward the making and continuing greatness of America. The resulting 
feeling of loneliness is further enforced by the treatment the outside world 
of the street affords him. Long ago in the early 1900’s the boy who sat al 


the same desk and looked up from the history book with musing eyes was 
a Jew who was scarred emotionally fighting the label “sheeny”; before 
him the boy was Irish and fought the label “mick.” Today the boy is a 
Puerto Rican who fights back when he is called “spic.” 











For the Ortiz kids at least there is the advantage of having par- 
ents who, by constant precept and example, have taught them to 
stand on their own feet and force the outside world to accept them 
at their own valuation: that of Americans as good as any, regardless 
of race or creed. There is very little of the ghetto psychology so prev- 
alent among families on Clinton Street, of fear and resentment for 
things American, that Mr. and Mrs. Ortiz allow to show when the 
children are present. Regardless of their true feelings concerning the 
treatment, both economic and social, accorded the majority of 
Puerto Ricans in New York, they discourage talk about the subject 
among the children. 

Mrs. Ortiz dislikes the overcrowding which makes it impossible for 
all of her family to sit together at table. She resents even more the gen- 
eral lack of social approbation accorded Puerto Ricans. Life in Nueva 
York she feels, and with justice, is hard enough without gratuitous diffi- 
culties being strewn in her path. Proud and contained by nature, her 
instinct is to lash out under injustice; an attitude that is reinforced 
by resentment at being classed with the popular conception of the 
average Puerto Rican—that of a shiftless, unskilled and unemployed 
worker whose major reason for emigrating to these shores was to 
elevate himself to the city relief rolls. 

Her husband, toughened and assured since his earliest years by 
a knowledge of his own capability to hold up his own end no matter 
what the odds against him in the outside world, is more prone to 
shrug where the prejudices of native born Americans regarding the 
Puerto Ricans are concerned. Twenty-two months of his Army serv- 
ice were spent in Camp Bowie, Texas, instructing a long progression 
of recruits in the intricacies of the operation of heavy power ma- 
chinery. The total number of men in any given class was never less 
than 35, and the majority of them were from southern states. Despite 
the fact that he taught hundreds of them an important job, Ortiz 
himself remained a buck private till he was discharged. 
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Starting from scratch, Luciano Ortiz has come a long 
way since he first stepped off the re-converted transport 
plane at La Guardia Airport five years ago. The $150 in 
his pocket that was his sole capital has mushroomed into 
a comfortable bank balance sufficient to cover the down 
payment on the “someday” house in the country—if only 
he can find a housing development or community that 
accepts Puerto Ricans as buyers. One of the favorite rec- 
reations of the family on Sundays after Mass is to pile 
into the 1951 Buick sedan that is the family pride and joy 
and go looking for the house they hope to occupy in the 
suburbs. They’ve seen it many times, in various locations, 
but they’ve yet to meet up with the real estate agent willing 
to take their money. 





Things like the endless house hunting go hard with a family used to making its own 
way. But they take their cue from Luciano, who shrugs it off and grins. People are 
people, he knows, and not everyone in Ponce could have worn a halo with ease either. 
He knows also that America is a big country and someday, somewhere along the line, 
he will meet up with a real estate agent who will also know that people are people and 
are not to be pre-judged. When the day without prejudice comes he will face whatever 
initial distrust the new community affords him with the same tough-minded equanimity 
with which he faced the America of 1948. 
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Luciano Ortiz is no homesick nationalist forever singing 
the praises of the island he left, and he would laugh if anyone 
ever said that the day might come in Manhattan when the 
Puerto Ricans, finally approved of and accepted by their 
neighbors, will hold a San Juan, or a Ponce de Leon Day 


Parade, in competition with the gala parades commemorating 
Saint Patrick and Columbus, but if that day ever comes it 
will be the Ortiz family and others like it who made it pos- 
sible of attainment. 

For the Ortiz family is like many other typically American 
families. In the evening they are very likely to be found in 
their living room watching television (all except Mrs. Ortiz, 
who doesn’t care much for it but prefers reading—either by 
herself or aloud to a neighbor). And the youngest, Yvette, 
will often plead to be allowed to stay up and watch the screen 
just a little longer—nodding off despite her efforts to fight 
off her sleepiness. 

America is a great nation, capable of realizing an ideal 
of brotherhood and a degree of material prosperity as yet 
unknown in the history of nations. Luciano Ortiz knows this. 
He should, since he bet his life and future, as well as the lives 
and futures of his family on it. But America has yet to accept 
him and his fellow islanders as worthy of being accorded the 
full exercise of the prerogatives of United States citizens. And 
still the overwhelming proportion of the Puerto Ricans among 
us have continued to abide in their faith, both in the Church 
that preaches the Unity and Oneness of the Mystical Body and 
the country that speaks of “one nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.”” They are an enduring people who have set 
their faces for good or ill, along with the rest of us, toward the 
future and the attempt to realize the American Dream: the 
one ‘that envisages an ever expanding horizon of opportuni- 
ties for a society of free men to realize their capabilities for 
good to the utmost. It is not too much to hope that the very 
young among them, as among us, will find the path toward 
the ideal easier than it was for the ones who marked it and 
led the way.—JoHn McKeon 
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A GERMAN PRIEST TELLS WHAT 
HAPPENED TO HIM 


BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN 
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N SEPTEMBER of 1944, my bishop recalled me from 
brooding over the mysteries of my beloved Greek 
Church Fathers in Breslau to take over a small parish 
in the Ermland district of East Prussia. Although nobody 
envied me the odd place, from where my father’s family 
originated, I settled down happily to the life of a country 
pastor of a simple rural Catholic community still thor- 
oughly loyal to the Church. : 

I had hardly become familiar with my parishioners and 
their problems, and had just succeeded in building shelves 
for my precious books, when the dream of a well-estab- 
lished priestly existence was abruptly shattered: The Soviet 
armies invaded our territory in February, 1945. 
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Having lived through the “terror of the night” that fol- 
lowed the invasion, I now jntend to “tell the marvels of 
God” and to praise the workings of His grace rather than 
to complain about sufferings or to accuse any one of those 
who, while becoming instruments of God’s punishment for 
“what we justly deserved for our sins,” burdened them- 
selves with an unbearable weight of sin, crime and guilt. 
When the Russians gradually stripped us of all that was dear 
to us—even finally of human dignity itself—they did not 
realize that with each deprivation they opened to us an- 
other door to the hidden treasures of God’s mercy and 
love, and pushed us to a richer fulfillment of our Christian 
and priestly vocation. 





When the so-called “Iron Curtain” of the Soviet terror fell 
down around us, God gave us a few precious days before 
we were drowned in the Red flood. There was hardly a 
chance to escape the tight grip of the surrounding Red 
armies, but there was some time left to disillusion and pre- 
pare the people. Visiting the sick and aged in the parish, I 
was also called upon to assist those who in great fear had 
left their homes and were stranded with us, frightened by 
the terrible stories they heard about what happened to 
those in the path of the advancing Red troops. They tried 
to flee under conditions which Our Lord has described 
as preceding Doomsday: “Pray that your flight does not 
fall in wintertime, and woe to those who are with child 
in these days.” 

Several times I was tempted to quit and flee, especially 
when I heard from the last German officers to pass through 
that several of the neighboring pastors a few miles away 
had already been killed on the spot, that the others had 


disappeared and were no longer heard of. They told me 
that at best I would be offered the choice of being killed 
immediately or of starving in a Russian camp. They gave 
me some hope that perhaps across the frozen Baltic Sea— 
the temperature was well below zero, and there was much 
snow—there would be some possibility of escape. I was over- 
come by such a shivering fear I almost lost my senses. But | 
remembered several of my former sermons,. particularly 
about how Our Lord reproached the Apostles as water + 
poured into their boat: “Why are you so fearful, you of little 
faith?” Now, the water was pouring into our boat, and 
we were just as fearful even though we knew what the 
Apostles. did not know, that Our Lord had risen from the 
dead and that He had promised to stay with us to the 
very end of time. We had given a pledge to our bishop not 
to desert our flocks, and when I was almost ready to take 
to my heels God always showed me that these suffering, 
forsaken, helpless people needed their priest. 
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The civilian authorities and the Nazi party leadership 
had vanished over night. I was kept busy preparing the 
children for First Holy Communion, caring for the sick, 
and making last-minute preparations. Fortunately we had 
in our parish a so-called “Living Rosary.” Groups of 
parishioners would say the rosary in turns every morning 
a half Lour before Mass. In our 650-year-old church there 
was no heating system, but the people would come three 
or four miles on foot, even in the wintertime. They did 
not pray in a hurry, but learned to meditate on the mys- 
teries of the rosary, the very mysteries of Christianity. I 
felt it most urgent to teach them to have a more personal 
spiritual life, no matter how simple, and not to rely only 
on prayer within the congregation or on the customary 
verbal prayers said in common in the family. I knew that 
when the great trial came, most of them would have to 
stand the test of faith alone. 

On my last rounds, I gave a bottle of Mass wine to my 
most reliable farmer who was the president of our “Living 
Rosary.” He himself had lost his right arm in the first 
World War, and had lost his only son in the second. But 
he was very resigned, for he still had four strong daugh- 
ters with him who knew how to handle the plow and the 
horses as well as the pots and pans. 


His oldest daughter, Ursula, was even strong enough to 


- squeeze down the sticky keys of the organ in our church. 


She played it not always correctly but always rather loudly, 
and the Lord gave us a special grace not to be distracted 
in our devotion if she squeezed the keys a little too hard. 
When I asked her father how he felt about the approaching 
Russians, he assured me, with a wonderful expression on 
his face, “Father, I am not afraid and I think that Our 
Lord will be good enough to take those first whom He loves 
the most.” 

As I spoke with Ursula, I saw great fear in her eyes. She 
told me, “Father, I am afraid, and you will understand 
my fear. Will you help me to pray that I will be killed 
rather than fall into their ha. ds?” Ursula was not the 
only girl with this request in her mind and on her lips. 

It was frightening to hear the rumbling of the Rus- 
sian guns and to see the red sky reflecting the glare 
of the burning neighboring villages. We were already more 
or less in no man’s land; to resist the oncoming Russians 
there were only a few German soldiers sneaking through 
the fields, not knowing where to flee. There was a snow- 
storm and darkness, an atmosphere dramatizing our fear 
and depression. 

I went back to the church and took the Blessed Sacra- 
ment with me. In the rectory Sister Imelda, a nun lost from 
her community, fixed the last pancakes for all of us. There 
were between 50 and 60 people trying to make themselves 
at home on the floor or wherever else they fell down to 
sleep. It was after midnight when I tried to get some sleep. 
Suddenly six shells burst nearby, blasting out our windows 
and doors. 

As the shock wore off I distributed Holy Communion to 
most of the people, and among them was an old uncle 
of mine who had arrived that night. He was joyful as he 
assured me that Our Lord would be taking him “home” 




































soon. He had raised a family of 11 good children, and 
now he knelt for three hours continually praising God. 
Seldom have I better realized how safely in God’s hands 
are those who live up to a simple faith in His love. 

I left my rectory at dawn. Joined by Sister Imelda and 
some other people, I hid in a small farmhouse which did 
not look as capitalistic as my rectory, and there we pre- 
pared to welcome our Russian “liberators.” They delayed 
long enough for us to get some rest and to pray, to hide 
our things and to make a few other arrangements. 

Our food supply was getting low, but those who still 
had some left cheerfully shared it with the others. It was 
marvelous to see how approaching danger united us all. 
Inter-family feuds of long standing were dissolved. These 
people, huddled together, forgot their own hardships in 
their hunger for the word of God. It was a wonderful time 
for me as their pastor, and it gave me great consolation 
for the terrible times that lay ahead. 

I saw the first group of Russians heading toward our 
place on a First Friday, February 2, 1945—the feast of 
Our Lady’s Purification. I had offered the Holy Sacrifice 
that morning in reparation for the sins of my parishioners 
and for the crimes which were soon to occur. I had hidden 
my chalice in a peat pile in the barn, and my people hid 
themselves in the best concealed places available. Sister 
Imelda hid in the potato bin which lay beneath the kitchen 
and could be reached only through a trapdoor. 

I spotted the first Russians sneaking through a gorge 
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and approaching our house. Upon my chest I placed the 
crucifix which I had received when I entered the seminary 
in Rome, put on a fur cap, and stepped outside to greet 
them. The leader, a staunch, fat sergeant, was slinking like 
a cat along the wall and finally jumped upon the threshold, 
drawing his gun and yelling his battle cry, “UArrr, 
Schnapps, daitscher Soldat!” It was a demand first for 
wrist watches, second for whiskey and third for the Ger- 
man soldiers he was supposed to be chasing. So I offered 
him a good wrist watch, and when he held it to his ear and 
found it ticking, his hard face softened. With a wide grin, 
he stuck his gun into his belt, embraced me with both arms 
and gave me a resounding kiss, the while assuring me, 
“Russki Soldat Kultur-Soldat” (“Russian soldiers are cul- 
tured and fight only to advance culture”). He helped him- 
self to some other little things, and in a very genial mood 
entered the parlor to meet my Aunt Elizabeth and Aunt 
Anne, 78 years old and not too attractive. Each of them 
got tender kisses on both cheeks. Even Uncle Francis, sit- 
‘ing in a corner wondering what was going on, got a kiss 
on the chin. We had almost started to breathe again, when 
suddenly they discovered the trapdoor. Under command I 
lifted the trap. The first to come up was Sister Imelda. 
She kept her good sense, showed no fear and gently greeted 
the Russian. He was so surprised that he stepped back and 
greeted her with a very deep bow. She got away without 
a kiss. 

The other ladies followed, and we formed a nice party 
around the table in the parlor. The Russians helped them- 
sleeves to the pork steak and told us awful stories about 
the war. They seemed to like being with us. When they left, 
we were happy but still pale and confused. My people were 
really living a life of faith, hope and charity, especially 
Aunt Elizabeth, who never showed the slightest fear but 
always smiled and prayed quietly to herself. 

We learned very soon how fortunate we had been in our 
first dealings with the Russians. These front-line troops 
were followed by very different outfits, ill-fed, ill-clad, very 
rough soldiers, youngsters, requesting not only schnapps 
but also women. It was dreadful to see their faces. There 
is nothing so frightening as a face reflecting the passions 
of hell. If the faces of the saints show something of the 
joy of heaven, there is also a very real and terrifying mys- 
tique of hell apparent in the faces of those driven by the 
demons. 


A THIS TIME and in the following terrible nights we 

almost smelled about us the reality of the devil and 
of hell. For four days the Russian troops were granted 
by their highest commanders and by Stalin personally, as 
the reward for their victory, complete freedom not only in 
looting, beating, slaying and deporting people, but espe- 
cially in destroying them by systematically raping all of the 
women they could grab. Their officers were not allowed to 
restrain them. No one can ever describe what happened 
when this was executed scientifically and with precision. 
It was some kind of obsession of hell which drove them, 
not so much the lust for sex but the lust for humiliating 
and destroying the image of God in the human person. 
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When those horrible four days were over I found myself 
still alive: At least a dozen times I had been requested—at 
the point of a gun—to deliver women, schnapps and other 
things, but with God’s help I was always able to frustrate 
their worst desires. 

On the last night, with 150 soldiers quartered on the 
place, we tried to improve upon Sister Imelda’s hiding 
place in the cellar. We could not find a better way than to 
place a mattress on the trapdoor and ensconce my stiff, old 
aunt upon it. As the Russians tramped through the house, 
they searched as usual for potatoes (kartoschki), and the 
only pile of potatoes was beneath the trapdoor. We were all 
driven out of the kitchen, and they searched every inch 
of the floor to find the entrance. But the Guardian Angels 
did a marvelous job, for when the soldiers came to my 
stiff, old aunt, they simply stepped across her, leaving 
undiscovered both the potatoes and the nun. 

When the first victims of the ordeal came to us from the 
neighboring farms, looking for assistance, I felt very help- 
less until I managed again, for the first time since the Rus- 
sians arrived, to offer the Holy Sacrifice. As the last sol- 
diers marched out of the yard, I had stuck my head out- 
side and had seen a Russian sergeant, a young woman in 
a trim uniform, waving goodbye with my chalice. But we 
found a china vase to substitute for the chalice and a china 
saucer to use as a paten. Forced to use these vessels while 
celebrating the Mass in the cellar, we more ardently than 
ever prayed that the hearts which were about to receive 
the Sacred Host would be purer and more precious than 
gold. 

Neither children nor the aged had been spared the 
most indescribable humiliations, and although on the verge 
of insanity, their dazed eyes lighted up when, in receiving 
Our Lord, they found the way to unite all their sufferings 
to His own when He was stripped and scourged and ex- 
posed in reparation for the crimes and sins of the world. 















In the potato cellar all together recited from their daily 
missals the prayers of the Mass. We experienced a new 
happiness which excluded any complaints. We were prais- 
ing the Lord, for He was with us, and the four horrible 
days had passed. 

When she was able to come out of hiding again, the 
courageous nun, unconcerned over the loss of her veil, 
donned an old babushka end joined me in the performance 
of the most urgent works of mercy. Together we buried 75 
civilians—their murders explained not by any military 
reason but only in compliance with the mystique of hell. 

In my church I witnessed the “abomination of desolation 
in the holy place.”? I found every piece of altar linen, not 
only thrown out of the drawers but torn and soiled in an 
indescribable way. Even the small sheep of the Christmas 
crib were smashed to bits. The altar and tabernacle were 
shattered. In front of the church lay my uncle, 78 years 
old, who only a few hours before had assured me with the 
greatest happiness that he knew the Lord would soon come. 
He was lying dead, frozen to the ground with his skull 
split by an ax. 


Qj" LITTLE VILLAGE, formerly always busy but peaceful, 
was now deserted except for an occasional pig shuffling 
around. I was reminded of the paintings of Goya depicting 
the horrors of the war in Spain in 1809. I saw that war 
gives a green light for all the vices. One could sense the 
silent atmosphere of death, not the silence of God but of 
hell. All beauty was gone, no fences or hedges were left, 
every garden and yard was covered with ghostly debris. It 
was a village without a face. 
On my way through the village I was: checked several 
times by Russian patrols. I always headed straight toward 
them and told them that I was the pastor looking for the 
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dead. If one walked straight up to them, they seemed to be 
afraid, and even the mounted patrols, the Cossacks, turned 
their horses and let me go. 

I became bolder and continued to bury the dead in spite 
of the order prohibiting it. We were reminded of Babylon 
where the murdered were left lying about for weeks in 
order to frighten the population. And we recalled Tobias 
who buried them. We called upon Saint Rafael to come 
down to help Sister Imelda’s team (and once in a while 
some old man) to do a similar job. 

We did it as the Carthusians bury their monks. We 
placed the corpse on a plank with some straw under the 
head and a piece of linen nailed to the plank on both sides. 
We also wrapped sacks or blankets about the body so that 
children and other members of the family would not be too 
much shocked when assisting at the funeral at night. 

When I arrived at the home of the faithful farmer with 
one arm, | was taken by his wife to the chicken coop, and 
there, in front of a spot of freshly turned earth, she told 
how things had happened. The family had just finished 
praying the Mass of the Sacred Heart out of the missal. 
While she sang a hymn to Our Lady, the Russians were 
suddenly there with their usual requests. They ordered 
Ursula upstairs to the attic, but she was strong and while 
defending herself was shot through the heart. A few min- 
utes later the murderer shot the old, invalid father, verify- 
ing the prediction that Our Lord takes home first those 
whom He loves the most. 

His wife and other daughters did not despair, but praised 
God for sparing their father and sister all the trials yet 
to come. A good Russian officer who saw what had hap- 
pened commanded three guards to protect the two girls 
and the mother against the further assaults of 350 soldiers. 
This officer was sorry, and he apologized that he could 
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not do more, for Stalin himself had granted full license to 
the soldiers. 

As I was about to bury another victim, I was surprised 
by a young lieutenant, tall and well-built, who hit me over 
the head with the butt of his pistol. He demanded that 
I deliver a woman who had jumped out of the window of 
the neighboring house when her husband was shot, and 
who had been hidden for two days in a pit until her feet 
were frozen. The night before I had had a terrible time, 
almost losing my mind from fear until morning when I 
could again offer Mass and again resign myself to the will 
of God. Now, facing this angry, threatening soldier, I found 
myself free of fear. I gave him an evasive answer, and he 
slapped me again, kicked me in the pants and marched 
me toward a haystack to shoot me. 

I must confess that in this moment, against all the rules 
of the catechism, I forgot about the Act of Contrition. I 
cast a last glance at my parishioners, shivering there with 
their hands up, and asked the Divine Shepherd to care 


personally for His sheep. When I turned around and looked. 


into the miserable face of the young lieutenant, distorted 
by fear and greed, I tried to pray for him, looking him 
straight in the eye. He hesitated, and suddenly two other 
officers arrived and began to argue with him. Finally, they 
agreed that this foolish “pope” was not worth a gram of 
gunpowder, and let me run. 

The last to be buried was my uncle. As I was turning 
the corner of the graveyard a wagon passed by with a 
load of soldiers and an officer joking with a girl of 14 
whom I had succeeded in protecting until that time from 
all these terrible things. With her eyes popping out of her 
head, she glanced imploringly at me. The Russians were 
surprised at this strange funeral. procession, for I was 
dressed in a long cassock and was pulling my dead uncle 


on a sled. I yelled to the girl, “Margaret, where are you 
going?” The Russians momentarily stopped the horses, and 
she yelled back, “Three days peeling potatoes.” This was 
always the slogan between them during these terrible days. 
I called back to her, “Better come back soon,” and the 
Russians drove on. 

At the graveyard, I found the girl’s mother crying. I said 
to her, “Don’t cry, but let us pray. Our Lord has a heaven 
full of angels; if He wants to save her, He will send a 
dozen of them to free her.” We had not finished digging 
the grave when the gate opened. There she stood, out of 
breath! We asked her what had happened, and she said, 
“Well, they drove across the next hill, stopped and let me 
run.” She was the only girl who got away from them. 

We do not have enough faith, I reflected. Our Lord can 
easily save us from suffering if He wants to. He does not 
even have to perform miracles. 


sam THE WORK of burial I met almost all of my 
surviving parishioners, and I have to admit that these 
two weeks will stand out as the happiest time of my priest- 
hood. My people were all good—of course, in degrees. 
Before the Russians came, some of them were not excep- 
tionally devout; they fulfilled what they thought were their 
duties, but there was in them no “hunger and thirst after 
justice.” But now, wherever I went, my people had but one 
request in their mind and on their lips, “Thank God, 
Father! You are still alive. Do you have Our Lord with 
you?” And they would kneel down in the pigsty, in the 
barn, in the fields, in the woods and receive Holy Com- 
munion with great desire and the most edifying devotion. 
I was reminded of what Our Lord said at the Last Supper 
with the Apostles, “With great desire I desire to have this 
supper with you.” Now, I did not have to urge my people 
to receive Jesus; He was almost grabbed out of my hands. 
I often wondered: Did the Russians have to come and 
beat us up in order to arouse this great desire for Christ 
in our hearts? Must He allow us to be beaten before we 
will really run to Him? 
After the first period of complete license, the ““Adminis- 
tration” of the State Police (MVD) took over, organizing 
a systematic looting of anything portable and useful—from 











livestock to the last rusty pump on the farm. A systematic 
manhunt was also launched in order to fill a previously 
assigned quota of manpower for deportation. 

I witnessed the survivors being driven from their homes, 
having lost their fathers, mothers, husbands and wives, and 
having had all their belongings—livestock, food, bedding 
and tools—taken from them. The older, stronger girls were 
crowded together to be registered by the secret police. I 
wound up there, too, with three other priests of the neigh- 
borhood. I learned that six out of the twelve pastors of our 
rural deanery had already been privileged to give their 
lives as good shepherds staying with their flocks. Most of 
them died because they refused access to nuns and other 
women; only across the priests’ dead bodies could the Rus- 
sians get to them. 


WV PASTORS were assigned to bury the slain lying about 
in the fields—50 in two days. Finally, we had to pass 
through a check-up station where the person in authority 
was a big, fat girl knitting socks for her commander. With 
each thrust of her needle the fate of another one of us was 
decided. When I saw my thrust, I stepped up and protested 
my deportation for two reasons: first, according to inter- 
national law a priest is entitled to stay with his people; 
second, I was an invalid with only half a lung left after 
a long siege of tuberculosis, and for that reason had 
escaped even Hitler’s last draft. But my arguments did not 
make much impression on the lady, who assured me, 
“Don’t worry, the Soviet Union has no need of any ‘pope,’ 
and in the Soviet Union there are no invalids. There they 
will grow a new lung for you.” With this consolation I was 
marched with a group of men, most of whom were over 60, 
to undergo what was called the “scientific treatment.” 
After we had been behind the Iron Curtain for a few 
weeks we realized that Our Lord had never been so close 
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to us. He always showed us wonderful tokens of His friend- 
ship as long as we tried to be faithful and do what had to 
be done at the moment without worrying about tomorrow. 
Our greatest consolation during these days was that as 
priests and Christians we were always able to be useful 
to the people with us. 

You have read in the news about the trials of my senior 
companion-student at Rome, Cardinal Stepinac, and of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, Archbishop Groesz and other bishops 
and priests behind the Iron Curtain. Here is what happened 
to us during the 14 days we were held by the Russians 
before being deported. 

It was a treatment designed to break us down physical], 
and mentally—to destroy our will so that afterward we 
would make docile, will-less slave laborers. The idea was 
to keep us under a terrific mental strain—holding out fals» 
hopes of liberation. During the time of our detention. 
though all the soldiers knew the final outcome, not on: 
betrayed himself to tell us that we all were slated for de- 
portation. The discipline of the Russian guards in this 
respect was perfect. 

The first day after we were taken into custody, we were 
forced to march up and down in the bitter cold. A few 
of the older priests broke down, but they were pulled to 
their feet and forced to continue the march. That night 
we were put into the drafty, stinking potato cellars of 
bombed-out apartment houses. Among the prisoners were 
people of many nationalities—Poles, Lithuanians and 
Italians as well as Germans. About 50 to 60 of us were 
jammed into each bin—a space about 15 feet square. It was 
impossible to rest, or even to sit down. The strategy was 
to keep us guessing as to what was going to happen to us: 
they played on two emotions: fear and hope. For the first 
four days we had no water, and if we discovered a small 
piece of potato or a carrot, it was a wonderful find. 

Then there were the interrogations. I went through three 
of these. They were held in a small cubicle, with a bare, 
bright bulb hanging from the ceiling. Present were the 
Russian interrogator, the interpreter (usually an “eager 
beaver” type anxious to get on the good side of the Rus- 
sians), and the person being questioned. Each session 
lasted for three hours. 

At my first interrogation, the Russian officer tried to 
get me into a theological discussion. He maintained that 
Christ was a myth, and he tried to persuade me to abandon 
my priesthood. He was just as polite and friendly as I had 
found my first Gestapo interrogator some years previously. 
The interpreter was very subservient. 

We never knew when the next interview would take 
place. It was an exhausting experience. First we were 
held for three gruelling hours in the small bin under the 
bright light, then returned to the darkness of our crowded 
“cell.” 

My second interrogation was much rougher than the firsi. 
There was no semblance of a trial. I was asked my whole 
personal background. I told them the truth—that the Ge:- 
tapo had declared me an enemy of the state. The interroga- 
tor tried to get me to contradict myself, but I held to m: 
story. Between interrogations, we were kept in our cell-. 
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and were allowed outside only twice a day, each time for 
only a minute or so. This was when we were fed. We were 
marched out of the darkness of our cells, and had to pass 
between two rows of Russian soldiers to a point in the yard 
outside where, from an old bathtub, we were served our 
“rations of sour potato soup and a slice of sour bread. We 
had to gulp this down quickly, then run the gauntlet of 
soldiers—some of them made a sport of tripping us up— 
back to our cells. These sudden changes from darkness to 
light and back to darkness, from dank and stinking con- 
finement to the freedom of the open air—were designed 
to wreck our systems. I was fortunate that there were still 
a few of my old parishioners among the prisoners, and 
through them I occasionally got news of what was happen- 
ing to the other priests and people I had known. I even met 
my cousin there. He was a big, strapping fellow who later 
spent five years in the Ural coal mines and survived to 
return to his family. 


M’ THIRD INTERROGATION was the worst of all. My ques- 
~"~ tioner was drunk, and he asked his questions in a 
shouting voice, his face thrust so close to mine that the 
smell of vodka on his breath almost nauseated me. He called 
me the worst name in the Russian lexicon—“diplomat”, 
meaning liar. He accused me of having preached against 
the Red Army. I could answer truthfully that I had not, 
because at the time he was speaking about, the Russians 
had not yet arrived. We had learned from the Gestapo inter- 
rogations that it was best to answer only what we were 
asked, never to attempt to embellish our testimony and 
never to apologize. That way, I avoided being tripped into 
contradictions and incriminating anyone else. 

Through all of this, the one who put us Catholics to shame 
was a Protestant minister, an old man of about 70 who 
sat in the corner of one of the bins upon a corpse—the only 
space available—and prayed all day long with a Francis- 
can brother. His face was always solemn and very happy. 
I made him even more happy when I gave him a piece of 
the New Testament which I had grabbed from a garbage 











pile while doing a job for one of the guards. This man 
had the courage to be the first to pray aloud. Then we 
four Catholic priests followed his example, and the rest 
of the people seemed to be very grateful. About ten per 
cent of them were Catholics. 

We were relieved when, after 14 days, this horrible treat- 
ment was over, and we were loaded into half a dozen brand 
new American lend-lease trucks to be taken to the first 
regular prison! 

Then we were stripped of our suspenders and belts, a very 
grievous thing for me for two reasons. First, like my com- 
panions, I had lost the surplus weight around my middle 
and was not able to support my trousers without artificial 
help. The second reason was worse, for in the clip of my 
suspenders I had hidden my greatest treasure, two particles 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

However, I was fortunate to share a last Holy Commun- 
ion with a Redemptorist priest who had discovered me 
in one of the bins. Even by night when we were constantly 
switched around I could always spot him, since he was 
6’ 6” tall and wore a high fur cap. 

We managed to stay together during the next stages 
of our trial. We were dragged through several other prisons, 
finally locked into cattle cars fot 21 days and driven across 
European Russia to be dumped into a slave labor camp 
in the Arctic.—GERHARD FITTKAU 


Monsignor Fittkau’s experiences behind the Iron Cur- 
tin will be concluded in JUBILEE’s next issue (July). 
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The monk is to know the qualities of beauty .. . 
wrote Saint Benedict. And he does, in the psalms, in 
his work, and in the oratory he himself has built of 
patterned bricks and colored concrete from the designs 
of the great French Benedictine architect, Dom Bellot. 
The lectern, whose head is the ancient, traditional 
bishop’s falcon, is carved of a single tree trunk. 
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Through the centuries, Benedictine monks have built their monasteries 
in the many lands of the world. One of the foremost is that of Saint- 
Benoit-du-Lac, in Quebec, whose daily life from matins to compline 
has now been celebrated in a 20-minute film by the National Film 
Board of Canada. (Sixteen-millimeter prints can be rented from 
their New York office at 1270 Sixth Avenue. ) 

Living in humility to attain the grace and the perfection of the 
saints, the monks of Saint-Benoit follow the rule of Saint Benedict, 
the founder of their order: 

Listen, O my son, to the words of thy master and incline the 
ear of thy heart... 

The liturgy is the plan of their life, according to the words of 
Saint Benedict: 

As the Phophet saith: “Seven times a day I have given praise to 
Thee. By us in this wise will the sacred sevenfold number be fulfilled 
if we perform the duties of our service.” 

But these monks are not of another world alone. At 
Saint-Benoit-du-Lac each comes to the monastery, a man with his faults 
and his virtues. Each is accepted into the great Benedictine 
family, a man who will direct his activity by prayer and who will 
become a brother among his fellow men by work. 

For then are they monks in truth if they live by the work of their 
hands... 


MONASTERY 


CANADIAN FILM FEATURES 
THE MONKS OF 
SAINT-BENOIT-DU-LAC 


But the circle of the day’s labor always returns to the liturgy. The 
central act of worship is the mass, which Saint-Benoit-du-Lac 
celebrates while the rest of the world is asleep. Christ’s Body comes to 
each man: 

In the heart of man, Christ has replaced fear with Love. The love 
of God and of heaven is the strongest assurance of peace .. . to 
possess this peace is to hold the greatest felicity. 
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To his work—gardening, 

producing the famed Ermite cheese, 
working in the fields, binding 
books printed by the monastery 
press—the monk brings a 
thoroughness and love. 


And they live, not according to their 
own desires and wishes, but walk 
according to the will and 

judgment of another, remembering the 
words of the Lord: “I came not to 

do my own will but that of Him Who 


” 
sent me. 











The noon-time Angelus has rung. The fields are empty and in the oratory the 
monks of Saint-Benoit-du-Lac are singing their praises to the Lord. 
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The monk, through his obedience and his prayers, 
will arrive at the perfect love of God. And 

in virtue of that love, he will then accomplish 
naturally and without effort, those things which he 
could at first observe only with fear. 


The days and weeks pass, a year becomes 
a decade. At the work of God, in the 
oratory, in the monastery or in the garden, 
let the monk have his head bowed down, 
ever holding himself guilty of his 

sins, knowing that he already stands 
before the judgment seat of God. 
Therefore, let him repeat what the publican 
in the Gospel said, “Lord, I am bowed down 
and humbled exceedingly.” 
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By his humble labor, in the fields and in the 
oratory, the monk works with the scholar and the 
artist to build his nation and his civilization, 
remembering the words of his Saint Benedict: 
Only by humility can we aspire in this our 
present life to that heavenly exultation .. . 
Trusting that by our actions we shall erect the 
ladder which appeared to Jacob when angels were 
shown to him descending and ascending. . . . 
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PILGRIMS, WHO HAVE JUST DEBARKED FROM TRAIN, WALK 


AURIESVILLE 


On a high ridge overlooking the Mo- 
hawk River near Auriesville, New 
York, is the famous Shrine of Our 
Lady of Martyrs. Here, 300 years ago, 
on the site of what was once the Indian 
village of Ossernenon, the Jesuit Father 
Isaac Jogues and two companions 
were martyred for their effort to bring 
the truth of Christ to the Indians of 
the Six Nations. When, along with five 
other North American Martyrs, they 
were canonized in 1930, they became 
this continent’s first saints. 

Isaac Jogues was a man of almost 
superhuman courage and limitless mis- 
sionary zeal. First taken prisoner by 
the Indians in 1642, he was cruelly 
tortured, brought to Ossernenon and 
kept there in slavery for over a year. 
It was on this march that the Indians 
killed René Goupil, a Jesuit lay 
brother and companion of Jogues. 

Jogues himself, his health broken 
and his life in danger, managed to 
escape and was smuggled aboard a 
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Dutch ship bound for Europe. But two 
years later he begged and received per- 
mission to return. 

He managed to make peace with his 
former captors, but on his departure 
he left his Mass kit in the village. The 
Indians blamed its presence for a sub- 
sequent epidemic and crop failure, and 
on his third visit in the fall of 1646 
they captured Jogues and his guide, 
John Lalande. After stripping Jogues 
and slashing him with knives, they 
tomahawked him, cut off his head and 
threw his body into the Mohawk. La- 
lande was killed later while searching 
for the priest’s body to bury it. 

Though pilgrimages to the site have 
been held since 1885, when a small 
oratory was built, the Shrine has at- 
tracted a growing number of pilgrims, 
particularly in recent years. Now occu- 
pying a 625-acre tract, it is open from 
May to October, and is easily reached 
by car (see map on opposite page) or 
rail.—MarTHA ORTLIEB 


UP HILL TOWARD JESUIT MARTYRS’ SHRINE. 


THE EIGHT JESUIT MARTYRS were 
killed for preaching the Gospel to the Indians. 
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HUGE “COLISEUM,” constructed in 1931, dominates 
site. Building houses martyrs’ relics and is divided 
into eight sections, each dedicated to one of the saints. 
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SUNDAY MASS fills “Coliseum,” which seats 
6,500 with standing room for 2,500 more. Plans 
call for erection of a basilica for year-round services. 
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RENE GOUPIL was tomahawked for teaching the 
Sign of the Cross to an Indian child. He told Jogues: 
“T will die with you, I will never forsake you.” 


PRIEST TELLS how Jogues, in the fall of 1642, bu- 
ried the mangled body of Goupil. The pulpit has 
been erected in the ravine where burial took place. 


BEST ROUTE to Shrine, which lies 40 miles 
northwest of Albany, is 5-S. The route can 
be picked up either at Albany or at Utica. 
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aniel 


in the Lions Den 


D.... was a holy man, one of the holiest of the tribe of Juda. 
He was an exile in Babylon, the son of a man brought into captivity 
by the father of Darius, the Mede. Now when Darius became king 
he was so impressed by Daniel’s wisdom and godliness that he 
thought of making him governor over all the kingdom. 

But the others in the court were jealous of Daniel, and they 
plotted to bring about his ruin by accusing him of disloyalty to 
Darius. 

These evil men obtained from Darius a decree forbidding any- 
one, for thirty days, to ask any petition either of God or of any 
man other than Darius himself. If anyone disobeyed this decree, he 
was to be thrown into the lions’ den. 

As his enemies had expected, Daniel nevertheless continued to 
pray three times a day, kneeling to praise God at his open window, 
which faced toward Jerusalem. 

When Daniel’s actions were reported to the king, he was very 
much distressed at the crafty trick his courtiers had played on him 
and Daniel. But the king was forced to keep his word: Daniel had 
violated the thirty day law, and into the lions’ den he was thrown. 

But the next morning, the king, who had not slept that night for 
worrying about Daniel, went to look for him. Reaching the pit and 
looking in, he saw Daniel, unharmed, seated peacefully among the 
lions. And the king cried out how great was Daniel’s Lord God, anc 
Daniel was pulled from the pit. The angry king ordered that Daniel’: 
accusers and their wives and children be thrown to the lions, who 
devoured them immediately. 
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1, Cut along dotted lines. 
2. Place cage over lions. 


3. Sip Tab A into Slot A 
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MAURICE LAVANOUX 


BECAUSE ... of the 25 fruitful years he has spent 
working to restore to the liturgy its infinite spiritual value 
and unique majestic beauty. He has done this through his 
position as Secretary of the Liturgical Arts Society, which 
he helped to start in 1928, and as editor for 20 years of 
the Society’s quarterly magazine, Liturgical Arts. 

Mr. Lavanoux believes that since the liturgical arts— the 
construction of the altar, the materials and design of the 
sacred vessels used at Mass and other ceremonies, the 
making of vestments, the singing of Church music—are to 
be used in praising God, they ought to be as beautiful—and 
as perfectly in accord with the mind of the Church—as it 
is possible to make them. But, he points out, “Talent, 
even genius, should be the first requirement—and not 
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the ‘goodness’ or personal piety of any practitioner.” 

The Liturgical Arts Society is an organization of priests, 
religious and laity whose aim is basically spiritual and 
strongly practical. Maurice Lavanoux, for fifteen years an 
architectural draftsman, has made an intensive study of the 
many crafts that enter into the building and furnishing of 
churches, and he knows the men—artist, architect and con- 
tractor—who do the actual job. He has made many lecture 
tours which have put him in touch with the needs of lay 
people in all parts of the country. All this experience he 
has placed at the service of the Church, toward one great 
end: that through proper use of the liturgical arts God 
may be praised with all the beauty which our hearts, our 
hands and our voices can command. 
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VINCENTIANS WILLIAM McASEY AND EUCLID BARIBEAU 








VISIT NEEDY CHILDREN IN MILWAUKEE PARISH. 


THE VINCENTIANS 


Every Monday evening after supper, eight men of 
Immaculate Conception parish in Milwaukee go out in pairs 
to visit the poor, the sick and the spiritually ailing in their 
parish. After the calls, they return for an hour’s meeting 
with their spiritual director, Father Thomas Hickey. 

These men are members of the parish Conference of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, a lay organization founded in 
Paris 120 years ago by Frederick Ozanam. Though they 
are not trained social workers by any means, they try to 
be not only zealous but studiously effective in caring for 
the poor and in winning souls. 

Immaculate Conception, a parish of mixed nationalities, 
covers about a square mile in an old southeast section of 
Milwaukee. Since the war it has included within its boun- 
daries two temporary city housing settlements, and here 
live many of the families to whom the Vincentians minister. 
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Other than the housing-project neighborhood, the area is 
not poor, but neither is there any great wealth. 

On a typical Monday evening, each pair of men averages 
two to four visits. They may go to help a family facing 
eviction, to give groceries, clothing or rent money to a 
needy family, to help get work for a temporarily unem- 
ployed father. They are constantly working on a parish 
census, but they will probably never finish it because, in 
addition to cases of material need, the census keeps turning 
up cases of invalid marriages, non-practicing Catholics and 
unbaptized children that call for immediate attention. 

In all this work, the members of this and the other 2,800 
Conferences in the United States are answering in the 
affirmative Ozanam’s challenge: “Does it not seem to be 
time to join action to words and to affirm by works the 
vitality of our Faith?” —JoHun W. AHLHAUSER 
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ELGIN McGINNIS manages a branch office for the 


ERVIN CLEMENS is vice-president of parish Confer- 
telephone company. Ile also does parish Scout work. 


ence. By day he is a tool machine maintenance man. 


WILLIAM McASEY+ heads chem- 
istry department at Cardinal Stritch 
College. He isy group’s secretary. 


EUGENE BEIER sells medical equipment ALOYSIUS CALTEAUX, a Vincentian since 
like this oxygen-air lock to local hospitals and 1921, is treasurer of group. He is a pattern- 
physicians. He is a former hospital attendant. maker employed by the same plant as Clemens. 











LEONARD CLEMESON, newest 
Vincentian in group, is shop super- 


RAY LITKA is a civil engineer for a Mil- 
intendent at a Milwaukee foundry. 


EUCLID BARIBEAU, president of 

Conference, owns and operates a waukee structural engineering firm, where 

jewelry and watch repair business. he is working on plans for a new school. 
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PRACTICE VISITING is a feature of inter-Conference 
meeting. Clemens and Beier visit “Mr. and Mrs. John Doe” 
while others observe technique and later offer criticisms. 


CALTEAUX EMPTIES POOR BOX. These offerings, 
plus a special Thanksgiving collection, help support Vin- 
centian work. The group also stocks the pamphlet rack. 


VISITORS Beier (left) and Clemens talk to Indian couple who live 
in-a Quonset hut with four of their 16 children. They were married 
outside the Church. Vincentians helped them have marriage validated. 
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FAMILY FACING EVICTION from housing project is visited by AFTER MAKING CALLS, visitors report their progress at weekly 
McGinnis (center) and Clemeson. Vincentians promise to try to hour-long meeting in school classroom. Left to right are Baribeau 
obtain another home for the family before eviction goes into effect. (back to camera), Father Hickey, McAsey, Calteaux, Litka. 








STORY HOUR AT NEW ROCHELLE COLLEGE ENGROSSES OWEN DALY (CENTER) AND OTHER YOUNGSTERS. 
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EDUCATION 


CHILD STUDY 
CENTER 


NEW ROCHELLE COLLEGE 
GIVES GIRLS PRACTICAL 
CHILD CARE EXPERIENCE 


At the College of New Rochelle, a women’s college con- 
ducted by the Ursuline Sisters in New Rochelle, New York, 
Psychology 203 and 204 is a richly rewarding experience. 
The 75 students enrolled in the course have the unique 
opportunity to combine lectures in child psychology with 
close observation of the development of pre-school children 
in a special Child Study Center set up on the campus in 
1941. 

At the beginning of the fall semester, each student is 
assigned to observe one particular child. For Madeleine 
Barry, a senior economics major from nearby White 
_ Plains, it was tow-headed Owen Daly, aged 314. Like 


' many of her fellow students, Madeleine does not intend to 


_ be a teacher; rather, she elected to take the course primarily 
| to prepare for the time when she will marry and have 
> children of her own. Mother M. Berenice, 0.S.U., head 
_ of the psychology department and teacher of the course, 
points out a fact which every mother sooner or later 
learns: “The modern mother,” she says, “must be an 
actress, a cook, a psychologist and a theologian—all in 
' one.” Throughout the course, therefore, the emphasis is 
| on preparing young women like Madeleine Barry for their 
' future careers as wives and mothers. At the same time, 
' the Center tries to help boys and girls like Owen to develop 
independence and a well-adjusted, wholesome personality. 

Madeleine first met Owen last fall, when his father, an 
* instructor in the college art department, brought him to 
' the Center for the first time. He was so shy that for the 
first week he wouldn’t even come inside to play with the 
other children. He cried a good deal and wanted his daddy. 
Gradually, however, he was taken in hand by a slightly 
older boy, Bobby Clement, who persuaded him to join in 
the games and the story hour, and he began to lose his 
shyness. Now he enters into all the activities of the Center 
—with a vengeance. 

This experience is typical of the Center’s method of 
operation. The children are encouraged to develop on their 
own, and while Madeleine helps Owen get dressed, brings 
him his orange juice and reads stories to him and the 30 
other children, she is not supposed to be a “substitute 
mother.” 
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DAY BEGINS at 9 A.M., when Center’s 30 pre-school children 
are greeted by Mother M. Berenice, 0.S.U., director of the Center. 


MADELEINE, Owen’s “college girl,” helps him off with coat 
and hat for morning prayers and check-up by the Center's nurse. 
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CHILDREN of the Center kneel before 
statue of Mary for Morning Offering. 
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In her observations of Owen, Madeleine has found him to 
be an active, well-balanced child with a good creative ability. 
Once, after she asked him what one of his paintings repre- 
sented, he answered, “Two storms, one for me and one for 
my sister.” He shares with other children of his age the nat- 
ural desire for approval. Sometimes, sitting in a group and 
hearing a question asked, he will put up his hand, even when 
he doesn’t know the answer. Or, seeing another child praised 
for doing something well, he will volunteer, “I did it well, 
too.” 

Four times during the two-semester course, Madeleine has 
been required to make regular reports on Owen’s progress. 
She is also expected to write an original children’s story. In 
most instances, students from the art department illustrate 
these stories, which are then bound and kept in the growing 
library of the Center to be read during future story hours. 

Twice a week, on Monday and Friday afternoons, she 
attends lectures which are tied in with the “lab work.” If 
the lectures are covering a subject like discipline, for example, 
Madeleine will observe Owen during that week to see how he 
responds to discipline at the Center, where she spends two 
hours each Thursday morning. 


OWEN RUNS fer another turn on bars 
in the Center’s well-equipped play yard. 


OWEN EXPLAINS painting to Madeleine. After prayers, children spend DOWN THE SLIDE goes Owen, as 
an hour outdoors, playing in sand box, climbing trees, building with blocks. Madeleine keeps a watchful eye on him. 
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BACK INSIDE after play hour, Owen has o. ay “go JESI 

ange juice. Half an hour of story telling oo ' EGY 
follows (right). Mother Berenice coaches 
Owen, who is telling story of the Flight “Pray. { 
into Egypt as other children ask questions. ~ 4 ¥ for us sinne 


Matthew 2 13.78 


OWEN NAPS for half an hour in the middle 
of morning. Then he goes outside, puts away 
toys, plays games until bus comes at 11:30. 
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OWEN’S PARENTS, Mr. and Mrs. Daly, get a pro- 


gress report in a conference with Mother Berenice. 


MADELEINE CONFERS with Mother Berenice 
about Owen twice in each term, and reports about him 
regularly in class. Graduating this month, she expects 
to put to use when she has her own family what 
she learned about children from young Owen Daly. 
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MARGARET, 


MONG THE HISTORICAL figures in the great panorama of 
the centuries, which will pass before the mind of the 
English people as Elizabeth II is crowned in West- 

minster Abbey, will be St. Margaret, the eleventh century 
queen of Scotland, from whom Elizabeth is directly de- 
scended and whose feast falls on June 10th, a few days 
after the coronation. 

St. Margaret was the daughter of Prince Edward Outre- 
mere, heir to the English throne, who as a child had been 
sent for safety to the Court of St. Stephen the Apostle of 
Hungary. Edward married Princess Agatha. Margaret was 
born and educated at the Hungarian Court in the devout 
atmosphere of that newly converted people. 

Margaret was little more than a child when the aging 
Edward the Confessor, having no heir, sent for his nephew 
Prince Edward. Although the young prince died a few 
days after his arrival in London the king welcomed his 
widow and children to his court. 

At that time Edward the Confessor was just completing 
Westminster Abbey, which he built in fulfillment of a vow 
he made when he was unable to go on pilgrimage to Rome. 
But on Christmas Day, 1065, the day of the consecration, 
the old King himself lay ill. A few days later his body was 
carried into the Abbey to be laid to rest in the shrine 
which remains today one of the most hallowed spots in 
England. 

After St. Edward’s death, Margaret’s brother, Edgar 
Aetheling, was set aside and Harold was chosen as King. 
His short reign ended with the Battle of Hastings. Edgar 
Aetheling attempted to flee to the continent with his mother 
and his sisters to return to Hungary. But storms forced 
them to Scotland. 

The King who ruled Scotland at that time was the 
famous Malcolm Canmore, son of the King Duncan who 
had been treacherously murdered by Macbeth. Malcolm 
was a man of gigantic strength and stature whose military 
prowess, desperate bravery and merciless treatment of his 
enemies, combined with sudden acts of heroic generosity. 
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SAINT OF SCOTLAND 


have made him one of the romantic figures of Scottish 
history. 

It was a wild October day when Margaret’s ship was 
wrecked on the shores of Fife. Malcolm and his chieftains 
were celebrating one of his victories in his stronghold at 
Dunfermline. The King hastened to the scene of the wreck, 
and, as an old chronicle reports, “conducted the survivors 
to his palace with so much sweetness that they had reason 
from the happy moment to bury in oblivion their former 
misfortunes.” 

The apparent accident of this shipwreck had momentous 
results. Margaret, who had intended to live the life of a 
recluse and a contemplative, was wooed by Malcolm, and 
she found herself called to the much harder life of Queen 
of Scotland. 

Margaret devoted her life to spiritualizing her people, 
first of all her husband, with the power of religion. The 
Queen did not hesitate to warn Malcolm of God’s anger 
for his crimes, and we are told that “these sweet and strong 
remonstrances made such an impression on the King’s 
soul that he henceforth began to look on her as the star 
which Divine Providence made use of to send down its 
good influences, and he began to practice with her all good 
works even to emulation.” The Queen carried her cam- 
paign for souls into the whole country, using the King 
as her chief weapon. She produced a formidable list of 
things to be remedied. Suprisingly, the King agreed 
to undertake the reforms, for as Margaret’s biographer 
Turgot says, “there grew up in the King a dread of offend- 
ing one whose life was so venerable, for he could not but 
perceive from her conduct that Christ dwelt within her. 
Nay more, he readily obeyed her wishes. Whatever she 
refused he refused also and whatever she loved he loved 
for love of her.” Margaret had become the most powerful 
person in Scotland. 

She now embarked on a still more difficult crusade, the 
reform of the Scottish Church, which by the eleventh 


century had fallen on evil days. The Scotland which Mar- 


garet knew on her arrival was a very different one from 
the land covered with great churches and monasteries 
from which Scottish monks had been received with honor 
at the Court of Charlemagne. In the intervening centuries 
the country had fallen a prey to barbarian hordes. Its 
churches and religious houses had been destroyed. The 
famous island monastery of Iona had been attacked and 
its monks massacred. Worse still, the country had been cut 
off from the rest of Christendom, and the enforced separa- 
tion from Rome over so long a period had enabled abuses 
and heresies to flourish. 

Margaret rebuilt and restored the monastery of Iona 
and began the restoration of other religious houses and 
churches. More important was her success in healing the 
schism which had separated the people of Scotland from 
the Holy See. She was instrumental in convening a Council 
of the rulers and ancients of the Church at which all the 
points in dispute were discussed, such as the Lenten fast, 
Easter Communion, improper rites at Mass, non-observance 
of Sundays, and unlawful marriages. Complete reunion 
with Rome was once more established. 

Turgot tells us that Margaret’s humility was great. Her 
eyes were always on the Last Judgment, and she regarded 
the things of this world as quickly vanishing. Her fasting 
was severe to the point of endangering her health. Every 
moment she could snatch from her duties at home and at 
Court she devoted to prayer. In the morning, after Mass, 
before she had herself eaten anything, she would care for 
the many poor people whom she supported. In Fife a stone 
is still shown which, according to tradition, is the one on 
which she used to sit while the people crowded round her 
with their tales of woe. 

She died in 1093, thirty-five years after her arrival in 
Scotland. One hundred and fifty years later the King of 
Scotland, on behalf of his people, petitioned the Holy 
Father to declare Margaret a Saint. She was canonized by 
Pope Innocent IV in 1250 and her relics were placed in 
a shrine at Dunfermline.—ROBERT WILBERFORCE 


































FOR AFRICA’S 
GOLD COAST... 


A NEW 
BISHOP 
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In Bay St. Louis, Miss., the Most Rev. Joseph O. Bowers becomes the 
first Negro Bishop to be consecrated in the United States since 1875. A native 
of Dominica, British West Indies, Bishop Bowers came to America to enter 
the Society of the Divine Word and study for the priesthood at the Society s 
seminary in Bay St. Louis. From 1939 to 1950 he worked among the people 
of the African Gold Coast. 

The new Bishop of Accra, British West Africa, was consecrated by 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman; the co-consecrators were Bisho) 
Richard O. Gerow of Natchez, and Bishop Adolph Noser, S.V.D., newly 
appointed Vicar Apostolic of Alexishaven, New Guinea. Bishop Bower, 
taking over Bishop Noser’s former diocese in Accra, will assume his dutics 
in an area where there are 38,000 Catholics among a population of 1,311,000. 
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[DING DONG SCHOOL 


Friday—at nine o’clock, C.D.T., 
the Ding Dong schoolbell rings 
on NBC-TV and Miss Frances (in real 
life Mrs. Frances Horwich) opens the 
half hour class with the Ding Dong 
Song. She asks a few questions of her 
student audience: “Did you have com- 
pany yesterday? Did you? Did your 
Grandpa and Grandma come? Did 
they? Ohh, your cousins came? Did 
they? Did you play with them? You 
did? Did you have a big dinner? Did 
you? What did you have for dessert? 
Was it—was it ice-cream? It was?” 
If this is your first session at Ding 
Dong you will be tempted to turn it 
off. That would be a mistake. 
Miss Frances is a kindly woman 
with the “Oh my” approach to children. 
At first the manner is unbearable. As 
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the class progresses, the ideas present- 
ed are so good and the materials used 
so excellent that you become less con- 
cerned with the drawn-out words, the 
talking down, the ooh mouth and the 
oohooh eyes. After several days of 
watching children at Ding Dong— 
hearing them respond to questions, 
feeling their growing affection for Miss 
Frances—it’s hard to tell whether you 
are getting used to her or whether she 
has improved since first you met. 
Our audience is composed of Steve, 
four, Mary, 21 months, sometimes 
Christine, six, and a few threes and 
fours that Steve brings in “to school.” 
Mary views it now and then as she 
walks about the room, and quite often 
she even stands still to watch. Chris, 
who is in kindergarten and sees it only 
on a holiday or when she is home with 


a cold, is the most attentive and re- 
sponsive. Steve and his gang, who 
spend hours outside swinging and dig- 
ging and running around, were restless 
at first, but each day they became more 
engrossed. 

The program at Ding Dong follows 
a daily pattern, but the activities are 
varied—no repeats during a week. The 
materials are simple and easily assem- 
bled. The stress is on seeing, feeling 
and. hearing, quietly and very slowly. 
Each day we look at work sent in by 
children. The camera passes over fif- 
teen papers hung on the wall—finger 
painting, drawings, cutouts and paste- 
ups—and Miss Frances lets the children 
guess what they are before she tells. 
Our regular group—except Mary—is 
particularly fond of this, They say, 
“Oh, I can do that!” Or, impressed by 
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The Doctrine of Hell 


DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


Catholic Theology in the University 
MGR H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


Analogy and Karl Barth 


DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


John Duns Scotus 
ETHELBERT CARDIFF, 0.F.M. 


St. Cyprian on The Church—II 


THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


—and 48 pages of book reviews 
appear in the Spring number of 


THE 
DOWNSIDE 
REVIEW 


edited by the Monks of 


DOWNSIDE ABBEY, nr. BATH, 
ENGLAND 


$2.40 a year — $.60 a copy post free 


Future articles deal with: Gabriel 
Marcel, Sartre, Limbo and the bap- 
tism of children, Congar’s True and 
False Reform of the Church, Brevi- 
ary reform and Benedictine History. 














Reprints of Walter Mellman 


woodcuts suitable 
for framing. On 
heavy blue stock, 
printed on one 
side only. 

Seven pictures, 


50¢ per set. 


Dept. M, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 





a new idea, they look carefully to re- 
member what was done. 


There is a play period. Miss Frances 
produces a truck and names it a laun- 
dry truck. The driver picks up little 
bundles of clothes and returns them 
in boxes. The next day she floats boats 
in a dishpan. The boats, some made 
by children, some by parents, are ex- 
amined carefully for the method of 
construction. Again, a wooden train 
carries coal along slat-like tracks. Susie, 
the doll, is taken out of her crib and 
played with. Or the laundry truck, now 
a fire engine, puts out a fire in a block- 
built apartment house. The ideas here 
are all fine. If you are accustomed to 
the intense make-believe of children, 
however, this portion seems stiff and 
forced, and the interest of the older 
children seems to lag a bit. But this is 
when Mary stops to watch. 

Children send packages to Ding 
Dong and every day Miss Frances looks 
at some—child-made boats and _ bas- 
kets, parent-made dresses for Susie, 
regional things, like cotton on the plant 
or a starfish. There is a Ding Dong 
bell collection constantly expanded. 
Miss Frances rings each new bell and 
compares it to the old ones in tone. 

There is music, too. While The Pa- 
rade of the Wooden Soldiers marches 
through the organ, Miss Frances points 
out the keys, the draw bars, the pedals 
and shows how they shape the sound. 
A celesta and a xylophone appeared 
one day and the children began to 
learn the myriad ways of making the 
same music. Or she plays a tom-tom 
as the children march around the 
room. They especially like the Mexican 
clap-hands song. 

On the shelves of the school room 
are carrots and bulbs in flat trays, and 
these are checked on from time to time. 
An aquarium holds, besides Winken, 
Blynken and Nod, two snails who are 
always hard to find among the stones. 
All of this is unhurried and fascinat- 
ing. 

On fingerpainting days, Miss Fran- 
ces expects the child to paint with her. 
This may be practical if the TV set is 
in a playroom or a kitchen. We post- 
pone fingerpainting to a more conven- 
ient time. She has a Humpty-Dumpty 
scrap-book composed of mailed-in pic- 
tures of nothing but Humpty-Dumpty. 
She teaches the art of pasting, the dan- 
ger of too much glue, the infinite care 
with which paper must be placed on 
paper. Once when Chris was home, 
Miss Frances drew crayon pictures on 
paper towels for place mats and Chris 
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spent the rest of the day making mats 
for her family birthday party. She be- 
gan by copying Miss Frances and drew 
fruit on one, a cup on the next. Then 
she cast off on her own, relegating 
these first attempts to the center of the 
table. She drew a man for her daddy, 
a house for me, a boat for Steve, a 
doll for’'Mary and a baby for six- 
month-old Bill. She pasted a pussy- 
willow on each because Steve had toli 
her that had been done on a previous 
show. 

Miss Frances does her own commer 
cials—in the leisurely style of th 
school itself. Paper towels are shown 
wrapped, unwrapped and in use, and 
she explains that the package is reall) 
white and blue, not white and _ blacl. 
as it seems on television. That, o' 
course, was place-mat day. In adver 
tising cereal, she filled a bowl and 
demonstrated safe methods of using 
sugar and cream. At this, Chris said 
“Now she'll have to eat all that.” But 
she didn’t. 

At the end, each day, the child is to 
get his mother and then go away. This 
final bit is a false note. Miss Frances 
advises, for instance, that mothers stop 
telling their children the policemen wii! 
get them if they don’t behave. Maybe 
some mothers still do that, but it’s un- 
likely. In any event, it’s even more 
unlikely that the child has left the 
room, and it’s poor policy to correct 
the mother in front of the child. Again, 
she speaks about the child’s compan- 
ions. Is it good for him to be with 
adults most of the time? With older 
children? With children his own age? 
She offers no answer but is pleased 
because it’s something to think about. 

For all these minor blemishes, Ding 
Dong is very much worth watching. 
It gives the child at home a taste of 
that extraordinary new world to come 
—the school—and should prepare him 
for what he will find there. If he is 
left at home each day while an older 
child goes to school, the program gives 
him a feeling of importance—he too 
has a teacher and activities to talk 
about, experiences to compare. 

Watching Ding Dong, the childre 
don’t have that Zombie look so many 
programs induce. They are aler'!, 
aware and keen, studying, commenting, 
answering questions—they are partic’ 
pants, not spectators. This is TV at ils 
near best for younger children. The set 
is turned off when school closes an: 
they go back to their play, refreshec. 
satisfied and more alive to the worl! 
about them.—DoroTHy GETLEIN 
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A Score Settled... 






War HIS BROTHER was killed in 
Korea, Sergeant Rosser re-enlisted. Several months 
later he, too, was in Korea—pinned down on a hill 
near Pongil-li by Red fire. He saw it cutting 
up the platoon. Suddenly he jumped to his feet. 
Alone, and armed only with a carbine and a gre- 
nade, he charged a Red bunker and cleaned it out. 
He dropped into a trench and dispatched five more 
enemies. Twice, under heavy fire, he returned for 
more ammunition, then renewed his attack. His 
one-man fight was furious—and short. It ended with 
13 enemy dead, the American platoon saved, and a 
score settled for Sergeant Ronald Rosser. 


“When a man gets back from Korea,” says Ser- 
geant Rosser, “it does him good to see people —like 
you—investing hard-earned money in our country’s 
Bonds. Sure, Bonds are a practical way to save 
money, I know. But they also help build production 
power —to arm, equip and protect men overseas. 
And that’s proof to people like me that people like 
you really care.” 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 


save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3% ! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months, And average 3% in- 
terest, compounded semiannually when held to matur- 
ity! Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on 
earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. Today, start 
investing in U.S. Series E Defense Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan at work. 


Sgt. Ronald E. Rosser, US. Army 


Medal of Honor 
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W, hat i YOU want out of life? 


Higher education? An assured income? 
A career with a future? Preparation 
for marriage? NURSING OFFERS 
THEM ALL. 

As a Student Nurse you will receive a 
fine professional education—one which 
you may combine with college if you 
wish. After graduation you will find im- 
mediate employment at an excellent 
starting salary, with many opportunities 
for advancement. 


‘An exciting new field is industrial 


nursing, combining an interesting career 
with social satisfactions. Health services 
of the highest caliber are important to 
every plant and business in the commu- 
nity. As an industrial nurse, you are vital 
to the health, productivity and defense 
of the entire country. 


Your professional skill will remain 
with you, always. You may marry, raise 
your family, and return at any time to 
your profession . . . to financial independ- 
ence and deep emotional rewards. 


Enroll NOW as a Student Nurse. Learn to take care of others— 
and you’ll always take care of yourself 


Talk to your school adviser or inquire at a collegiate or hospital school of nursing 


Check up on yourself 


Do you like people? 

Do you want to help them? 
Do you like children? 

Do you like responsibility? 

Do you like working with pro- 
fessional men and women? 
Are you between 18 and 35? 
Are you a high school or 
college graduate? 

Is your health good? 











If you answer YES to all these questions, 
the chances are EXCELLENT that you 





will enjoy NURSING as a career. 








